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Editorial Comments 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE MYTH 


N INDISPENSABLE part of any political campaign now days is to 

think up a catch phrase, a slogan to create a mental image for the 
people to hate. In 1952, it was (among others) “subversives in govern- 
ment.” In 1956, it was (among others) “big business.” In education the 
continuing gimmick seems to be the “dismal teachers colleges.” 

Berating the teachers colleges has become a litany. It has become one 
of the remarkable phases of a rather sustained period of criticism of 
education and educationists. The lowly teachers college seems to have 
become a sort of whipping boy for every malcontent who has a pain about 
education but can’t locate it exactly. It has been made into a sort of symbol 
of alleged academic inferiority. Worst of all, it has become a stereotype 
for the focus of vituperation. One wonders why and whether the critics 
aren’t really belaboring a straw man. 

One supposes that it all started with the caricaturing of teachers 
colleges in an article in Life’s special issue devoted to the schools (October 
16, 1950, p. 147-54) . Incidentally, as we re-read this article after a lapse of 
six years, it doesn’t seem nearly so harsh or nearly so parochial as it seemed 
to us in 1950. Surprisingly, there are passages that now appear gentle, in 
which the author seems to be keenly aware that he is belaboring an institu- 
tion which took on a difficult and indispensable task for society, a task 
which too many of the prestige institutions contemptuously ignored. This 
escaped us in 1950. Then, we could remember only the clever technique 
of using isolated, atypical cases to create a general and unfavorable impres- 
sion. We suggest a re-reading of this piece. From this distance, the author 
seems kindly bent and kindly meant. As we see it now, the author's intent 
seems to have been to focus attention upon society’s neglect of these 
institutions. Moreover, in retrospect, we must in fairness admit that the 
long-range impact of the article seems to have been constructive. 

The article, “Who Teaches the Teachers?” by Johr William Sperry, 
who is—as everybody knows—the celebrated Sloan Wilson, was directed 
at the state teachers colleges. The title of the article implies, for the casual 
reader, that the faculties of these benighted institutions prepare all of the 
nation’s teachers or a preponderance of them, although the author frankly 
admits he doesn’t know the number but says a “big percentage” of the 
elementary and secondary school teachers in the United States. These 
institutions were then turning out each year little more than one in five 
of our teachers. But this article, as far as we can find, set off the cater- 
wauling; and the yelping has steadily grown in volume since. 

We would like to assume that really the critics are talking about all 
teacher education institutions (all 1,207 of them), including our finest 
state universities, many of our famed liberal arts colleges and prestige Ivy 
League institutions—but the language of many of the indictments does not 
seem to justify this assumption. If such assumption were made, then we 
are smack up against the fact that from four-fifths to six-sevenths of the 


(Continued on page 366) 
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An Introduction 





WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

Chairman, Department of History of Education 
School of Education, New York University 

New York, New York 


HE SYMPOSIUM on comparative 
Siaater education which is pre- 
sented in the following pages repre- 
sents an attempt to provide interpreta- 
tion and factual data about some of 
the key problems, issues, and contro- 
versies in countries other than the 
United States. During recent years the 
professional field of teacher education 
has been the objective of some well- 
meant and rational criticism, but 
mainly it has been the target for many 
unsupported attacks from responsible 
sources in the area of Academe. Both 
friends and critics of teacher educa- 
tion have neglected to consider the 
controversy in terms of perspective 
afforded by the comparative analysis of 
the problem with like factors in other 
national educational systems. The 
lively exchange between the academic 
and the pedagogical professors in the 
United States is not unique; it has 
counterparts in Canada, England, and 
elsewhere. 

Familiarity with teacher education 
problems in other countries may pro- 
vide no solution to our own problems, 
but it may help us to see them more 
clearly. Apart from taking comfort in 
the fact that a good part of the world 
is plagued by a teacher shortage, by 
low teachers’ salaries and status, and 
by curriculum controversies, we learn 
better how to understand and to ap- 
preciate the difficult tasks facing our 
foreign colleagues in the quest of 
educating good teachers. 


The contributors to this symposium 
are experienced educators of teachers. 
They have visited teachers colleges in 
the areas about which they write. In 
most instances, they read and speak 
the major languages of those regions. 
They are intimately familiar with the 
culture and_ general educational 
systems. Moreover, their teaching and 
thinking are conditioned by the con- 
siderations of comparative analysis. 
They are also active professionally in 
the field of comparative education. 

It is to be hoped that readers of 
the Journal of Teacher Education ob- 
tain from this symposium some in- 
spiration for visiting foreign teachers 
colleges and for studying developments 
in teacher education in other coun- 
tries, even if this means learning how 
to read and speak one or more lan- 
guages. Too long have our educators 
in general—and our teacher educators 
in particular—been isolated from what 
has been taking place abroad. The 
teaching of and writing about com- 
parative education have not penetrated 
our profession deeply. 

The editors of the Journal of Teach- 
er Education are to be thanked for 
their recognition of the need to make 
the American educator more profound- 
ly aware of the problems of teacher 
education all over the world. Let this 
be a beginning which leads to further 
exploration. Let other branches of 
education, furthermore, also broaden 
their sights to take in what has been 
happening outside the U. S. A. 
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The Social Dilemma in the Education of 
Teachers in Western Europe 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Education 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 


DUCATION of teachers in post-war 

Europe lends itself particularly well 
to a comparative essay, the aim of 
which is not to present a descriptive 
report of all aspects of teacher train- 
ing but rather to examine similarities 
and differences of approach by the 
major countries. The chief concern of 
this examination is with social at- 
titudes and with policies and institu- 
tional arrangements resulting from the 
application of these attitudes. 

Post-war reconstruction in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe could not fail 
to be accompanied by a reappraisal of 
the educational system as a whole and 
a concomitant re-evaluation of ques- 
tions relating to teacher training. What 
is the essence of good teacher prepara- 
tion? What is to be the central aim of 
teacher training in an increasingly in- 
dustrial society? How are the training 
institutions to adapt their traditions 
to new practical needs? These are the 
questions to which countries of West- 
ern Europe have been seeking new 
answers. 

On the surface these answers should 
be purely educational. To quote 
trends indentified two years ago by 
Karl Bigelow, European education 
faces “the lengthening period of 
teacher preparation; the mounting 
problem of maintaining an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers; the grow- 


ing emphasis on child study as a key 
element in professional training; the 
increased awareness of the necessity 
that teachers be prepared to adjust 
educational practice to changing social 
circumstances; the struggle with the 
problems of what are the best propor- 
tions of general and _ professional 
education in the preparation of teach- 
ers and of how these components may 
best be related to one another; the 
more vivid awareness of the impor- 
tance of providing continuous oppor- 
tunities for teachers in service to in- 
crease their understanding and compe- 
tence.”! Certainly all of these play an 
important role in the determination 
of the answer as to what should con- 
stitute the new training methods and 
curricula, 


Policies in Post-War Reform 


Yet the major problem in the re- 
construction of teacher training can 
be interpreted not as educational but 
as social. Two contradictory ten- 
dencies have dominated policies deter- 
mining the post-war reforms. The 
first is the necessity of supplying large 


1C. A. Richardson, H. Braélé, and H. E. 
Snyder, The Education of Teachers in Eng- 
land, France, and the U. S. A. UNESCO (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953), p. 12. 
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numbers of teachers to cope with the 
ever-increasing school population. The 
second is the need for maintaining and 
improving the status of teachers and 
hence standards of their training in 
order to keep up with the ever-increas- 
ing professional standing of other oc- 
cupations. 

On the one hand, the need for more 
schools in Western Europe is steadily 
expanding. The post-war birth rate 
taxes to the breaking point the fa- 
cilities of the educational institutions; 
new technological inventions and ne- 
cessity of maximizing exports stimu- 
late demand for teachers of skills while 
offering highly competitive occupation- 
al alternatives to teaching; the impact 
of equalitarianism and of welfare 
policies tends to transform schools for 
the elite into universal schools. All 
these cause a demand for an increased 
teaching force. 


On the other hand, mid-century wit 
nesses the steady advance of many oc- 
cupations to professional status. In 
the last century the formation of the 
teaching profession followed patterns 
of other liberal professions or the 
civil service. The placid nineteenth 
century English dame who defended 
her position by composing the famous 
quip, “It is little they pays us and it 
is little we teaches them,”: has long 
since been replaced by a white collar 
professional anxious to be identified 
in appearance, training, and social rec- 
ognition with other liberal professions 
and concerned about the professional 
advances of the occupations hitherto 
regarded as having less prestige. Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession are 
caught between the lawyer and the 
doctor, who do not quite accept them 
as social equals, and the clerk and the 
foreman, who now speedily acquire the 
badge of middle-class status. Threat of 
submersion in the vast new middle 


class preoccupies even the highest 
ranks of professionals.* In the case of 
teachers it resolves itself not only in 
pressure for increased salaries but also 
in determination to ensure the high 
quality of training and service that 
will entitle teachers to more social rec- 
ognition. 

There is one difficulty in all this. 
The need for enlarged numbers and 
the pressure for higher standards do 
not easily go together. Every move to 
enlarge the number of teachers threat- 
ens standards of training. Every move 
to improve selection threatens supply. 
There seems to be serious cleavage be- 
tween the two. Theoretically, by con- 
centrating on improvement of train- 
ing and consequently social status, the 
profession should attract talent now 
entering more promising occupations. 
Policies which secure more recognition 
for teachers should lead to the desired 
increase in numbers without the loss of 
standards. By insisting stubbornly on 
quality the European countries might 
expect ultimately to have quantity as 
well. But in the immediate future it 
is difficult to foresee this theory ful- 
filled. 

Advanced professional training has 
always been associated in Europe with 
control and limitation of numbers of 
new entrants. Careful selection for 
training enables professions to demand 
high remuneration since they render 
services highly skilled and scarce at the 
same time. High educational caliber, 
high salaries, refinement of manners, 
and the feeling that the profession is 
“exclusive” make up the pattern of 
occupational prestige. Although in few 
Western European countries do the 
teachers alone frame directly the 


2 See, for instance, R. Lewis and A. Maude, 
Professional People in England (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953), and the re- 
view by this writer in Amer. J. Socio. 60: 
205-206; September 1954. 
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policies in training institutions, no 
country can afford to ignore their pro- 
fessional ambitions. Thus they exert 
much pressure to enhance training and 
to limit the number of entrants so as to 
maximize the standing of the profes- 
sion. Small numbers are directly con- 
nected with high educational standards. 


But if the immediate needs for sub- 
stantially increased teaching forces 
which the countries of Europe now 
face are to be fulfilled, it is hard to 
see how the standards of admission 
can be kept up. Under the conditions 
of full employment in particular, high 
standards by themselves cannot entice 
into teaching the able people now at- 
tracted to competing occupations. 
These occupations are far more flex- 
ible than teaching. They easily out- 
bid teaching not only in offering 
equivalent intellectual stimulation but 
also in affording richer economic and 
social inducements. At least until the 
widening range of education brings 
forth the talented youth now un- 
tapped, the need for large numbers of 
teachers must mean the admission of 
those who cannot pass through the 
selective educational barriers of oc- 
cupations having greater prestige. Some 
teachers will be the potential “rejects” 
from other professions. Recruitment 
of large numbers must mean, at least 
for the time being, lowering of require- 
ments. 


Quantity vs. Quality 


There exists, then, a conflict of in- 
terest between the need to provide 
more teachers and the need to main- 
tain caliber. Only one goal, either 
more teachers or better teachers, can 
be effectively granted priority at any 
time. In practice, the provision of fa- 
cilities for training will be an expres- 
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sion of major emphasis placed on either 
one or the other of two patterns. 


When the first goal is chosen the 
requirements and rigors of the selective 
process will be relaxed. All vacancies 
will then be filled from among the 
vast ranks of less prepared and less able 
candidates. The next concern of the 
administrator will be to improve the 
professional preparation of those so 
trained and appointed. Insisting on in- 
service training, emphasizing renewal 
of certification and summer refresher 
courses, designing salary scales to re- 
ward additional academic achieve- 
ments and degrees, establishing rules 
requiring further courses of study as 
a condition of promotion—these are 
among the many devices which can be 
used to improve the standards of train- 
ing of a vast body of teachers already 
actively engaged in teaching. 

When the second goal is preferred 
high standards will be maintained and 
candidates will continue to be screened 
selectively. Ultimately, maintenance 
and perhaps an increase in the stature 
of the profession will attract to teach- 
ing those who prefer it to other oc- 
cupations but who will not enter if it 
does not offer at least a living wage 
and some social recognition. However, 
the immediate teacher shortage will 
have to be remedied by makeshift mea- 
sures. Employment of married women, 
assistant teachers, temporary certificates, 
certificates based on the years of teach- 
ing experience, emergency training 
schemes of shortened duration, such 
devices may be used to fill the teacher 
shortages at least temporarily, without 
weakening the argument that regular 
teacher training is professionally sound 
and academically respectable and, 
therefore, entitles teachers to appro- 
priate social recognition. 


The first pattern secures numbers 
but endangers reputation for high 
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standards. The second pattern main- 
tains status but jeopardizes supply of 
teachers. In particular, in schools hav- 
ing least prestige it places the pupil in 
the charge of a virtually untrained 
teacher, instead of a moderately trained 
teacher. Its compensation lies in the 
provision of the highly trained teacher 
for the better schools. 

Obviously neither of the two pat- 
terns is practiced in any one country 
exclusively. Good training in some in- 
stitutions and mediocre training in 
others, in-service training alongside 
temporary certificates, and promotion 
by additional training together with 
promotion by years of service, all these 
practices are found in most countries. 
But, whereas the American system has 
been forced by enormous needs of its 
universal education to adopt the first 
order of priorities, Western Europe, 
emerging from the system of education 
for an elite, clings to the second alter- 
native. The transition toward uni- 
versal education which has had so 
great an impact on post-war Europe 
has not as yet affected the reorganiza- 
tion of teacher training by moving it 
toward the first solution. 

In all Western European countries, 
with the possible exception of Spain, ® 
programs of teacher training have been 
geared to raising and not to lowering 
quality. The framers of policies are 
continually concerned with the threat- 
ening teacher shortages and have 
adopted sometimes ingenious emer- 
gency measures.‘ But the program of 


3See V. Garcia Hoz, “The Education of 
Teachers in Spain,” J. Educ. Res. 43: 561-70; 


April 1950. 
4See, for instance, H. C. Dent, Growth in 
English Education, 1956-1952 (London: 


Routledge, 1954), Ch. I for the account of 
the English Emergency Training Scheme for 
Teachers. 


teacher training has been planned, 
not with an eye to inducting into serv- 
ice the less gifted by means of “low- 
ered” training programs adapted to 
their needs, but rather by maintaining 
and, indeed, increasing the quality of 
academic instruction. European edu- 
cators have made endeavors to adjust 
traditional modes of training to new 
demands, but their main concern has 
been to shield these traditional modes 
from loss or impairment of value. No 
trace can be found of attitudes with 
which observers of the American scene 
are familiar: namely, the recognition 
that vast demands for teachers and 
their highly specialized duties may be 
met by a strictly practical professional 
training that cannot hope to emulate 
the traditional liberal disciplines. On 
the contrary, the caliber of the teacher 
is under no circumstances to be sur- 
rendered to expediency. High quality 
of educational preparation, an aura of 
selectivity, prestige attached to grad- 
uation from a rigorous program of 
training, effective school teaching, and 
general cultivated bearing—these are 
qualities of education upon which 
Europe insists. Such emphasis is direct- 
ly related to the enhancement of pro- 
fessional status. It is socially exclusive 
as well as educationally desirable. But 
it cannot be geared primarily to the 
increase of the number of recruits, 
which aim must take a second seat as 
an object of policy. 


Trends and Problems 


Two major trends exemplify partic- 
ularly well the existence of these at- 
titudes: an endeavor to provide univer- 
sity training status for all teachers and 
an inclusion of some courses in liberal 
arts in the training of all teachers. 
Rather than develop the concept of 
teaching as skilled craftsmanship in a 
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popular occupation, European edu- 
cators prefer to look upon teachers, at 
least potentially, as university trained 
professionals. Rather than expand the 
time allotted to practical methods and 
experimentation in teacher training, 
emphasis continues along lines of mak- 
ing teachers at home in traditionally 
liberal disciplines. 

The problems associated with the 
two trends just mentioned are closely 
interconnected, but separate mention 
seems justified for the following rea- 
son: training of elementary or pri- 
mary school teachers and training of 
secondary school teachers traditionally 
have been separate. The former have 
been trained in normal schools largely 
of a secondary level; whereas the latter 
have been products of the universities. 
Thus, the question of raising standards 
through gaining university status has 
been important only to elementary 
teacher training. Secondary school 
teachers already have this status. On 
the other hand, in contrast to elemen- 
tary school training which includes such 
educational subjects as child psychology 
and measurement, secondary teacher 
training at the universities, particularly 
at the undergraduate level, has been 
for the most part academic in char- 
acter. Only this type of training is 
acceptable to other faculties of Europe- 
an universities. But this poses a dilem- 
ma. The new emphasis on inclusion of 
practical courses as part of teacher 
training places the university depart- 
ments of education in a difficulty. They 
are victims of tensions resulting from 
the clash between the championship of 
the practical subjects and the fear that 
such inclusion is bound to lessen the 
esteem accorded them by the colleagues 
of other departments. Two facts thus 
become apparent. First, searching for 
university status, the growing European 
training colleges for primary school 


teachers seek a closer connection with 
the universities and an increase of their 
liberal arts offerings. Secondly, striving 
for academic security the university de- 
partments of education for secondary 
school teachers tend to protect their 
liberal arts offerings from the intrusion 
of practical subjects. Underlying both 
lurks an ambition of European educa- 
tors to eradicate completely the distinc- 
tions between elementary and second- 
ary teachers by unifying their training. 
This, under the circumstances, can only 
mean an all-out effort to level up all 
teacher training institutions to the 
traditionally established liberal aca- 
demic patterns. 

Though the trend of evolution from 
secondary level normal school to uni- 
versity department of education is in 
no way complete in Europe, movement 
in that direction is taking clear shape. 
The progress achieved and the distance 
to be travelled will be illustrated here 
by an examination of the records of 
England, France, and Western Ger- 
many. These countries are major and 
typical representatives of the Western 
European community.® 


England 


Except in France the tradition of 
normal schools of a secondary level has 
almost disappeared. In England the 
reorganized training colleges, which in 
the best British tradition are residen- 
tial, admit only pupils who are 18 and 
who have completed secondary educa- 
tion (at least General Certificate of 
Education—Ordinary Level, taken usu- 
ally at 16). The two-year course at 
training colleges will most probably be 
extended in the near future to three 
years, thus rendering the length of 


5The descriptive details of the major fea- 
tures of teacher training programs in these 
countries are tabulated on p. 302-303. 
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training equivalent to the normal dura- 
tion of undergraduate university 
courses. All universities now have post- 
graduate departments of education. 
Through the creation of Area Train- 
ing Organizations over which each pre- 
sides, an influence has been brought to 
bear on the administration and pro- 
gram of all training colleges within the 
area. Post-war reforms also include 
creation of several national colleges of 
further education, notably technical, 
commercial, and art colleges. When 
compared with these, training colleges 
have edged even closer to university 
Status. 


Germany 


In Germany, also with some few ex- 
ceptions, teacher training schools are 
climbing to the university level. The 
Padagogische Hochschule, Institut, or 
Akademie for elementary school teach- 
ers now insists almost uniformly on the 
certificate of maturity (Abitur or grad- 
uation from Lehreroberschule) as a 
prerequisite of admission. It no longer 
requires compulsory attendance at lec- 
tures. The length of training still varies 
from Land to Land into which the 
Federal Republic is divided, but the 
tendency is to adopt three years (six 
semesters). This is followed by a first 
examination and by two or more years 
of school practice and further in-service 
courses with the local superintendent. 
Only after five years, a normal length 
of university training, is the prospective 
teacher allowed to take his second ex- 
amination and to qualify for a perma- 
nent teaching post. Numerous German 
sources stress the desirability of accord- 
ing all teacher training a university 
status. The Pedagogical Institute of 
Hamburg is the first and so far the 
only training school in Germany to be 
closely associated with a university. 


France 


In France, normal schools for pri- 
mary school teachers remain within the 
framework of secondary education. 
Even here, however, reorganization 
likens them to training colleges else- 
where. It is probably only because the 
Vichy government abolished the nor- 
mal schools for reputedly left wing ten- 
dencies that national pride has re- 
quired their restoration in post-war 
years. The curriculum of a four-year 
normal school not only brings the stu- 
dent to the level of baccalauréat, which 
in the United States usually exempts 
from two years of college, but it also 
requires one additional year of profes- 
sional studies. Through the traditional 
organization of French administration 
the normal schools are closely connect- 
ed, as are all other secondary schools, 
with the university in their academy. 
Graduates of normal schools may pass 
to Higher Normal Schools, well known 
college-level institutions. The two fa- 
mous Ecoles Normales Supérieures in 
Paris, now part of the Sorbonne, have 
been supplemented by two new schools. 
Together they train not only teachers 
for the normal school, but also candi- 
dates for agrégation in secondary 
schools. Like several other academic 
schools, the competitive examinations 
to Higher Normal Schools are often 
preceded by a year of special prepara- 
tion of a post-“bachot” character. In 
any case, the social standing of an insti- 
tuteur always has compared favorably 
with the standing of elementary school 
teachers in other countries. In small 
towns the French teacher serves as a 
secretary to the mayor and performs 
other important civic functions. The 
teacher, as one report puts it, is a 
“notable.” “In the basic social commu- 
nities, by the side of the official power, 
and distinct from more tangible power 
of wealth, a more diffuse but no less 
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efficient source of power, if temporary, 
is exercised by persons who have no 
other claim than that of forming the 
public opinion, of being notables. The 
elementary school teacher is one of 
these, the least opulent, and yet quite 
influential.’”® 


University Status 


Thus, there are some indications that 
Western European institutions training 
elementary school teachers are reach- 
ing out for college, or at least post- 
secondary status. If we add the fact 
that graduates of the English training 
colleges are finding substantial place- 
ment opportunities in secondary 
schools, though mostly in the new Sec- 
ondary Modern Schools, and that pro- 
motion of German primary school 
teachers to Mittelschulen is now almost 
a matter of course, we perceive that 
there begins to be a blurring of the 
line differentiating between training at 
the primary and secondary levels. Not 
only does this blurring of the line sub- 
stantiate progression towards univer- 
sity status, but it also lends some sig- 
nificance to the maintenance, expan- 
sion, and defense of liberal subjects as 
part of teacher training at all levels. 

In the pattern of preparing second- 
ary school teachers, as distinct from 
primary school teachers, university 
studies in subject matter have always 
been deemed indispensable. In England 
all education subjects are reserved for 
the fourth post-graduate year for which 
candidates are recruited from the gen- 
eral college population, and for which 
they receive not a higher degree, but a 
diploma. In France, likewise, univer- 
sity training to the licence level is a 
prerequisite for entry into professional 
in-service training and preparation for 
further examinations and degrees. In 


6Andre Ferre, L’Instituteur, (Paris: La Table 
Ronde, 1954), p. 78. (My translation.) 
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Germany, at least four years (eight 
semesters) of university studies are re- 
quired before the candidate can pre- 
sent himself for a semester leading to 
the first Staatsexamen, the gateway to 
practical training leading in turn to 
the second examination. Thus, at a sec- 
ondary level, liberal subjects reign su- 
preme. Even the courses in profes- 
sional education are not always prac- 
tical in an American sense. Through 
emphasis on philosophy of education, 
history of education, psychology, and 
methods of teaching subjects, the uni- 
versity departments of education have 
quietly adhered to traditionally safe 
academic standards. 

Whenever the dividing line between 
the primary and secondary teacher prep- 
aration is blurred, academic stand- 
ards are defended with tenacity. When 
they clash with professional practical 
subjects it may be safely predicted that 
they will emerge unscathed. In spite of 
the extension of the principle of sec- 
ondary education for all, the concepts 
of training secondary school teachers 
remain mostly unchanged. Neverthe- 
less, when integration of primary and 
secondary training occurs, it inevitably 
means an extension of the liberal orien- 
tation to primary training. There are 
signs that this may mean more liberal 
training, possibly at the expense of 
practical training even in those pri- 
mary school teachers colleges which 
continue to remain separate. 

While general trends of European 
education thus exhibit similarities to 
American trends, the policies of teach- 
er training seem to be moving in op- 
posite directions. 


Old and New Concepts 


Only one illustration will be given 
for each country. In England writing 
in the Journal of Education, January, 
1956, J. W. Tibble contrasts the old 
concept of ‘eacher training with the 
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new concept of teacher education. The 
latter, though intended for primary 
school teachers, is described as “long 
term and general.” The education of 
teachers must blend the academic and 
the professional without distinguishing 
between them. “Our aim,” he writes, 
“should be to insure that the student 
is as fully and as liberally educated 
as he is capable of being in the time 
available... . : A teachers college should 
be the place where students not in- 
tending to teach might go and benefit 
from the education provided.”? But 
the tensions which such a position 
evokes are well illustrated by a ringing 
indictment of these academic require- 
ments in the February issue of the 
Journal of Education. “Most young 
teachers fresh from the unreality and 
insipid generalizations of modern train- 
ing colleges and departments (now all 
under the domination of these new and 
very properly slightly suspect university 
institutes) are bewildered and fright- 
ened by their early experience as salary 
earners ...,” protests a classroom teach- 
er. “Their pressure-fed culture and 
‘fields of study’ [are not] likely to be 
of much use, except perhaps to provide 
an inadequate cushion of conceit.’® 
The charge of this correspondent 
against “people who set papers and 
grant recognition to the aspiring teach- 
ers” and who “have as likely as not 
never been trained as teachers them- 
selves” is almost identical to the accusa- 
tion of the “interlocking directorate” 
with which the American educators 
have been confronted. There is one 
difference. American educators are ac- 
cused of being “low-brow.” Their Eu- 
ropean colleagues are blamed for set- 
ting too “high-brow” a tone. 


TJ. W. Tibble, “The Education of Teachers,” 
J. Educ. (London) 88:8-11; January 1956. 

8T. H. McGuffie, “The Education of Teach- 
ers,” J. Educ. (London) 88:54, 56; February 
1956. 
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In France, similar tendencies and 
similar tensions may be observed. They 
are illustrated in an interesting fashion 
in a statement of the representatives of 
the Société Nationale de l’Education 
Secondaire opposing the latest reform 
plan drawn up by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The proposals, which include 
extension of compulsory education to 
the age of sixteen, extension of the in- 
termediate course from eleven to thir- 
teen during which pupils would be se- 
lected for secondary schools, equaliza- 
tion of certain technical diplomas with 
the baccalaurerate, and a certain light- 
ening of the burden of the “bachot” 
examination, are opposed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: “Secondary education 
is a cultural education, non-vocational 
in character, which is slowly acquired 
and the essential continuity of second- 
ary education would be broken by the 
introduction of the suggested ‘middle 
course’ from eleven to thirteen years. 
Further, the proposals envisaged the 
employment in the ‘middle course’ of 
unqualified teachers from primary 
schools. The short secondary school 
course would be dominated by primary 
education” (my italics) .° The feelings 
of the secondary school teachers about 
the primary school teachers, thus ex- 
pressed, supply a clue not only to ten- 
sions in the schools themselves but also 
to the situation in teacher training. In 
institutions with a traditional intellec- 
tual direction, a vocational connota- 
tion, the “esprit primaire” attributed 
to French primary school teachers, is a 
formidable psychological barrier against 
further inclusion of practical training 
at the post-primary level. By the same 
token, the closer the training of pri- 


9International Federation of Secondary 
School Teachers, “Resolutions of the Istanbul 
Congress, 1955,” International Bulletin No. 
79 (Edinburgh: Lindsay & Co.) , October 1955, 
p- 49. 
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mary school teachers resembles the’ lib- 
eral training of secondary school teach- 
ers, the greater would be the chance 
of the former being respected by the 
latter. 

In Germany also we can discern the 
contempt with which the subject of 
education is regarded at the univer- 
sities. Reporting on this situation, 
Henry Pilgert states that “the work of- 
fered does not carry the prestige of 
university work; nor does it afford the 
advantages of studying with professors 
of high standing in their fields and of 
using university library, seminar, and 
research facilities. It was noted that 
the attitude of the universities, and es- 
pecially the members of the faculty of 
philosophy in which the pedagogical 
work is offered whenever given on the 
university level, is a serious obstacle to 
bringing professional work into the 
university program. Most of the peda- 
gogical work that is offered in the uni- 
versities . . . is concerned with the his- 
tory of pedagogy or with the history of 
educational theories. Too often the 
point of view seems to be that the day- 
by-day problems of education are sim- 
ply not scholarly and hence have no 
place in the university.”2° Protests 
against this academic dominance do not 
seem to have proceeded far. Although 
the reign of the philosophy faculties 
is “historically understandable but 
pedagogically wholly dubious, the inva- 
sion of the arts, of gymnastics, of hy- 
giene, has done little to change this 
relationship. Even though the new 
subjects recognize this tendency to 
over-abstraction, they yet move in the 
wake of the ‘philosophically’ oriented 
. . . higher education.” 


10H. Pilgert, The West German Educational 
System (Office for the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, 1953), p. 69. 

11E. Blochmann. “Der padagogische Bereich 
in seiner sozialen und politischen Bedeutung,” 


Pressures to maintain the liberal con- 
tent of teachers’ professional prepara- 
tion seem thus to be universal in Eu- 
ropean systems. They point clearly to 
the scale of priorities with which edu- 
cators approach demands for expanded 
numbers. The question remains as to 
how these priorities will be adjusted 
to the advances of mass education. 


Need for Change 


There is no doubt that faced with 
these advances the traditional cultural 
patterns in which the teacher operated 
in elite education must now be dras- 
tically revised. The English teacher 
may no longer content himself exclu- 
sively with imparting a mode of life, 
a pattern of gentlemanly behavior, a 
character training, and an interest in 
traditional subjects. The French teach- 
er may no longer concentrate on turn- 
ing himself and his pupils into scholar- 
ly intellectuals dedicated to theoretical 
analysis and scornful of practicality. 
The German teacher may no longer be 
the paternal civil servant administering 
to his pupils not only the culture but 
also the discipline of the benevolent 
authoritarian state. All must become 
more pedestrian, learn to tackle the 
prosaic job of instructing without 
always being able to inspire, adapt 
themselves to the drives and tone of the 
“masses” now their pupils, and, in 
short, learn the routine life of indus- 
trial clerks. “The hard working, dedi- 
cated mediocrity who teaches from a 
more or less standardized syllabus in 
one of the less progressive secondary 
modern schools of England or high 
schools of the United States is neither 
a ‘master’ nor a ‘Mr. Chips.’ He is an 
adequate but unimpressive member of 
the undifferentiated horde that walks 


Die Sammlung, January 1956, p. 11 (my trans- 
lation) . 
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briskly from subway to office in C. 
Wright Mills’ White Collar.” 

In spite of changes, the adaptation of 
teacher training in Western Europe to 
the American scale of priorities does 
not seem to occur, at least not on a gen- 
eral scale. The stubborn maintenance 
of academic standards remains the cen- 
tral theme of teacher training, even 
when confronted with the tremendous 


12R. King Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. Lawerys 
(eds.), Yearbook of Education (New York: 
World Book Co., 1953) “The Social Position 
of Teachers,” p. 2-3. 
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need for a vastly enlarged teaching 
force. It remains to be seen whether 
this insistence will be broken down by 
the oncoming rush of the open society, 
or whether Western European states 
will teach us yet another lesson, a les- 
son of how to reconcile quantity with 
quality, and how to preserve amidst 
the practical minded, expansionist, 
democratic age, the values of cultural 
heritage which have hitherto been 
thought possible only because they were 
cultivated by the select few. 


IN WESTERN EUROPE 
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Country Primary School Teacher Training Training 
England Teacher Training Colleges. University Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and Departments and In- 
stitutes of Education. 
Ty France Ecoles Normales. Académies, Facultés des Lettres, 
ai et Instituts. Ecoles Normales Su- 
o s_* ~ ‘ . 
os périeures. Centres pédagogiques 
Training Regionaux. 
Institutions vee: ea, i siaiipiaaaaapatiliad - 
West Pidagogische Hochschulen, Insti-| Philosophische Fakultiten der 
Germany tuten, und Akademien. Arbeitsge-| Universitat. Anstaltsseminars, Be- 
meinschaften fiir Lehrerfortibil- | zirksseminars. 
dung. 
England General Certificate of Education| University Matriculation. General 
—Ordinary Level; Pass in five | Certificate of Education-Advanced 
subjects. (G. C. E.) (Age 18). Level. 
Admission France Brevet d'études du premier cycle} Baccalauréat (plus usually one 
Require- de l'enseignement du second|more year of preparation). Cer- 
ments degré. (B.E.P.C.) (Age 14. tificat Préparatoire. Immatricula- 
tion. 
West Abitur. Lehrerpriifung in Lehrer- | Abitur. 
Germany oberschule und Padagogium (Age 
18). 
England Iwo years to be extended to} Undergraduate degree usually 
three. three years. One year of post- 
graduate work. 
Length France Four years (age 14-18). Undergraduate degree usually 
of a three years. One year of post- 
Training graduate work. 
West One and one-half to three years| At least four years of under- 
Germany (plus two years of in-service train- | graduate work (plus two years of 
ing) . in-service training) . 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN WESTERN EUROPE (Continued) 
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Country Primary School Teacher Training Training 

England General education. One or two | Undergraduate Pass or Honors in 
academic subjects to the Ad-|one to three academic subjects. 
vanced Level. Professional educa- | Post-graduate: philosophy, history, 
tion. Principles and _ practice | psychology, principles of educa- 
teaching. History, health, psy-| tion, measurement. Methods of 
chology of education. teaching special subjects. 

France Two years: general subjects for | Undergraduate Certificate in three 
baccalauréat, first part, plus draw-|to five academic subjects. In- 
ing, music, handicraft, horticul-| service theoretical and practical 
ture. Third year: general subjects | training in one academic subject. 
for baccalauréat second part, plus 

Nature philosophy. Fourth year: profes- 

of sional subjects, principles, psy- 

Training chology, sociology, history, theo- 
ries of education. School law, 
ethics, elementary school subjects, 
practice teaching. 

West Intensive study of one academic | Undergraduate credits in one or 

Germany subject. Psychology, theory, meth- | more academic subjects, and study 
ods, practice teaching, school or-|of philosophy, psychology, peda- 
ganization, in-service training in| gogy, and political science. In- 
psychology, problems of teaching, service training in psychology, 
school law, civic education. school life, school-community re- 
lations, school law, administra- 
tion, philosophy of education. 
Practice teaching and supervision. 

England Teacher's Certificate for qualified | Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci- 
teacher. ence, and Teacher’s Diploma as 

qualified teacher. 

France Certificat de fin d'études normales-| Licence ¢s Lettres, Licence és 
{nstituteur stagaire. Certificat d’ap- | Sciences, Licence d’enseignement- 

Graduation titude pédagogique-Instituteur ti- | adjoint d’enseignement. Certificat 

Require- tulaire (after three months’ pro- | d’aptitude au professogat de I’en- 

ments bation) . seigement public du second degré 
(C.A.P.ES.) (after in-service 
training) —Professeur certifié. Ag- 
régation-Professeur agrégé. 

West Examination for Lehramtswaerter. | Examination for Studienreferen- 

Germany Lehramtspriifung (after two years | dar. Examination for Studienasses- 





of in-service training) . 








sor (after two years of in-service 
training). Promotion to Studien- 
rat. 











all types. 


Nore: In addition, each country has separate provisions for 


training of vocational teachers of 





Teacher Education in the U.S.S.R. 


and Eastern Europe 


WILLIAM H. E. JOHNSON 
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University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE SOVIET UNION, like all other 

belligerents in World War II, has 
experienced many changes in govern- 
ment, industry, agriculture, and educa- 
tion during the past decade. Most 
Americans are probably aware of the 
“new look” in Soviet foreign policy, 
the shift of power from Stalin’s “cult 
of individuality” to Kruschev’s “collec- 
tive leadership” principle, and the tre- 
mendous expansions in atomic devel- 
opment, military power, and exploita- 
tion of “new lands” for grain produc- 
tion. The world-wide publicity given 
these aspects of Soviet progress has 
tended to obscure the equally profound 
(and perhaps even more important) 
shifts in educational policies and prac- 
tices. We have often been reminded 
lately that the U.S.S.R. is graduating 
annually almost twice as many engi- 
neers as is the U.S.A., but seldom has 
it been realized that, in order to do 
this, sweeping changes must have oc- 
curred in the entire Soviet system of 
education. This article explores some 
of these changes, particularly as they 
apply to the preparation of teachers 
for all levels of the school structure. 


Wartime Innovations 


Many of the educational reforms 
which have come to light in the past 
decade actually grew out of conditions 
and experiences of the war itself. For 
example, the Soviet Union, although 
not actually at war in 1940, established 


in that year tuition fees in senior high 
school classes and in higher educational 
institutions. This policy was followed 
for fifteen years, found to be inadvis- 
able, and abolished in 1956.1 In 1943 
an experiment was begun to segregate 
boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen in- separate 
schools. Although carried out only in 
the larger centers, this policy was de- 
clared injudicious in 1954, and since 
then all general education schools ex- 
cept graduating classes in some cities 
have returned to a coeducational sys- 
tem.? 


There are other instances where war- 
time innovations have had greater ac- 
ceptance in recent practice. In 1944 
many summer courses were organized 
for teachers in order to assist them to- 
ward better practical application of 
their knowledge to actual classroom 
instruction. Teachers of the elementary 
grades paid special attention to meth- 
ods of teaching grammar and arith- 
metic, while the secondary school teach- 
ers concentrated upon improving their 
teaching of biology, chemistry, and 
physics, especially through the media 


1Current Digest of the Soviet Press 8:29:15, 
August 29, 1956. 

2“Recent Trends in Soviet Schools,” Jntelli- 
gence Report No. 6685 (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S$. Department of State: Office of Intelli- 
gence Research). September 10, 1954; p. 7-9. 
Unclassified. 
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of audio-visual aids. These courses 
were so successful that many more sum- 
mer, evening, and correspondence 
courses were organized in the peda- 
gogical schools and institutes; enroll- 
ment in such courses grew from 26,500 
in the first year to 36,700 in 1945 and 
to 150,000 in 1950. Moreover, many 
of the regular courses in these institu- 
tions were reorganized on the basis of 
the experiment.’ 


The war years also saw the establish- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. of a type of insti- 
tution familiar to the Czars but new to 
the Communist regime. This was the 
boarding school, set up in 1943 to pro- 
vide education, military training, and 
residence for male war orphans of 
school age or even younger. Evidently 
the schools fulfilled the expectations of 
the Soviet leaders, for Nikita Kruschev 
told the Twentieth Party Congress in 
1956 that many more boarding schools 
must be set up, with the very best class- 
rooms, dormitories, and teachers. “Ad- 
mission to such schools,” said Kruschev, 
“must be primarily (sic) according to 
the wish of the parents.” Fees are to be 
paid by those families who can afford 
the expense.* 


Socialist Competition 


The term “socialist competition” is 
a familiar phrase to all who studied 
Soviet educational practices in the 


38N. A. Konstantinov and V. Z. Smirnov, 
Istoria Pedagogiki (History of Pedagogy) 
(Moscow: Ministry of Education for the 
R.S.F.S.R., 1955) p. 229. Also see Y. N. 
Medinsky, Public Education in the U.S.S.R. 
(Moscow: Foreign Language Publishing House, 
1954). p. 183-84. 

4“Soviet Views on Internal Affairs,” Intelli- 
gence Report No. 7224.2, (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of State, Office of Intelli- 
gence Research). May 1, 1956. p. 48. Un- 
classified. 
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1930's. Although defined in various 
ways at different periods, it always bore 
the connotation of ardent devotion to 
work or study plus serious full-time 
effort to excel. Students beyond the 
junior high school level who were 
found to be indolent in their studies 
were expelled and assigned to arduous 
factory or farm labor. Admission to 
senior high school was dependent on a 
good academic record in the lower 
grades and colleges accepted only the 
best graduates of the high schools. Stu- 
dents at final examinations frequently 
suffered hysteria or even complete pros- 
tration, since grade promotions or job 
prospects depended so much upon their 
answers to a few questions. The dele- 
terious effects of such rigorous competi- 
tion were recognized during the war, 
and attempts were made in 1944 to 
remedy the situation. It was not until 
1953, however, that the entire problem 
of overloading the student came under 
review, with the result that in that 
year the amount of homework was dras- 
tically reduced and the number of 
final examinations cut 40 per cent. In 
1956 there were no final examinations 
in the junior or senior high schools 
except for students graduating. Promo- 
tions were based upon appraisals of 
the year’s total work.® 


*“Technikums” 


Experience gained during the war 
also has had important effects upon the 
system of institutions devoted to the 
education of teachers. Since 1935 peda- 
gogical schools (formerly referred to 
as pedagogical technikums) had ac- 
cepted graduates of junior high schools 
into a three-year curriculum which pre- 





5“Recent Trends in Soviet Schools,” op. cit., 
p. 6-7. 

6New York Herald Tribune, September 6, 
1956. 
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pared them to teach in the elementary 
schools. Teachers institutes offered a 
two-year course to graduates of senior 
high schools or pedagogical schools 
who wished to teach in the junior high 
school. Pedagogical institutes provided 
four years of education for prospective 
senior high school teachers who had 
themselves completed either senior 
high, a pedagogical school, or a teach- 
ers institute. In addition, these latter 
establishments usually offered gradu- 
ate study for those who wished to be- 
come professional educators of teach- 
ers.? 

In the early 1940's it was found that 
teachers in junior high schools were 
inadequately prepared for their work, 
and means were sought to improve the 
situation. By 1946 about half of the 
196 existing teachers institutes had 
been attached as adjuncts to pedagogi- 
cal institutes, where the curriculum be- 
gan to be expanded to three or even 
four years.§ In 1953 nearly all of the 
remaining “independent” teachers in- 
stitutes (then enrolling only 16,000 
students) were absorbed into the peda- 
gogical schools, with the course of 
study lengthened to four years and re- 
quirements for admission considerably 
increased. Today the pedagogical 
schools, at least theoretically, admit 
only graduates of senior high schools 
who are preparing to teach in kinder- 
garten, elementary or junior high 
schools. The pedagogical institutes 
have the same admission standards and 
provide a four-year course toward 


TWilliam H. E. Johnson, “Education in the 
Soviet Union,” in Arthur H. Moechlman and 
Joseph S. Roucek, eds., Comparative Educa- 
tion. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1952). 
p- 408-9. 

8Nicholas DeWitt, Soviet Professional Man- 
power. (Washington, D. C.: National Science 


Foundation, 1955). p. 135. 


teaching in junior high, and a five-year 
course for prospective teachers in se- 
nior high schools.® 


Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 


Of all the war-time innovations, how- 
ever, none has had so profound an im- 
pact on the Soviet educational system 
as the establishment of an Academy ol 
Pedagogical Sciences in each of the 16 
union republics, beginning with that 
for the R.S.F.S.R., founded in October, 
1943. Consisting originally of only 
three departments, it has extended its 
scope to include research in nearly 
every important aspect of Soviet educa- 
tional theory and practice. Nine scien- 
tific research institutes now comprise 
its core. Each is devoted to one of the 
following areas: history and theory of 
pedagogy; methods of instruction; 
psychology; defectology (special edu- 
cation); school hygiene and physical 
education; art education; schools of 
the national minorities; natural 
sciences; and pedagogics (pre-school 
education). Under its aegis, also, are 
the Ushinsky State Public Education 
Library with 600,000 volumes (ten per 
cent of them in foreign languages) , the 
Public Education Museum, the Scien- 
tific Archives, and the Toy Museum at 
Zagorsk.?° 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences publishes three pedagogical 
journals and organizes conferences on 
school affairs with other interested 
agencies. A few examples of this 
latter activity will reveal the close in- 
tegration of school life with the entire 
process of Soviet reconstruction. In 
August, 1948, the Academy of Agri- 


®*Recent Trends in Soviet Schools,” op. cit., 
p. 3. 


10Medinsky, op. cit., p. 192-93. 
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cultural Sciences voted (under obvious 
political pressure) to accept the genetic 
theories of T. D. Lysenko which op- 
posed certain Darwinian views long 
used as the basis of Soviet teaching in 
biology. The following month repre- 
sentatives of both Academies, agri- 
cultural and pedagogical, met to plan 
the rewriting of biology textbooks and 
the retraining of biology teachers. 
(Since Lysenko’s theories have recent- 
ly fallen into disfavor, it is probable 
that such meetings are now being held 
to reverse the process.) In 1950, when 
the Academy of Medical Sciences de- 
cided that school instruction in anat- 
omy and physiology was not based 
sufficiently upon the theories of Ivan 
Pavlov, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences demanded that all teachers 
of these subjects redirect their efforts 
to comply with the accepted policy." 
The Academy also had a great deal of 
influence on the momentous decision 
to re-establish coeducation. It appoint- 
ed a special commission in 1953 to 
study the problem, arranged with two 
important newspapers (the Literary 
Gazette and the Teachers Gazette) to 
publicize the findings, and otherwise 
brought pressure upon the Ministry of 
Education of the R.S.F.S.R.!? Finally 
the Academy, in cooperation with the 
Ministry, the various literary societies, 
and the state publishing houses, has 
arranged for the publication of a series 
of commentaries on educational theory 
by such classical Russian writers of the 
Czarist era as Hertzen, Belinsky, 
Cherneshevsky, Pirogov, Dobroliubov, 
Ushinsky, Lesgaft, and Leo Tolstoy, as 
well as the works of several early Soviet 
educators including Krupskaya, Pavlov, 
Shatsky, and Makarenko.'® As recently 


11Konstantinov and Smirnov, op. cit., p. 232. 
12“Recent Trends in Soviet Schools,” op. cit., 
p. 8-9. 
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as 1954 authors of new textbooks and 
programs in all subjects were ordered 
to base their works on the educational 
philosophies of these writers (all now 
deceased), and especially upon the 
views of Makarenko who, before his 
death in 1937, had been a specialist 
in maintaining school discipline and 
was the organizer of the famous Labor 
Communes.'4 


Shift from Humanistic to Scientific 
Objectives 


It must be borne in mind that these 
post-war revisions in educational or- 
ganization, administration, curriculum, 
and methods Have been accompanied 
by two other important changes: (1) 
the shift in aims from a fairly broad 
humanistic and social purpose to a 
highly specialized scientific and tech- 
nical objective, and (2) an enormous 
expansion in enrollment at all levels. 

Since the former shift is the more 
complicated and more closely related 
to the data already presented, it is best 
to deal with it first. When the pres- 
ent regime took power in 1917, it 
faced a deplorable situation in terms of 
literacy, political allegiance, and tech- 
nical knowledge and _ skills. Since 
ability to read was the prerequisite of 
both political and technical trust- 
worthiness, the Soviet government 
concentrated first upon literacy edu- 
cation, basing content upon propa- 
ganda designed to inculcate devotion 
to the new order. This two-fold pur- 
pose occupied practically all the edu- 
cational efforts of the people during 
the period 1917-1928. It resulted in a 
rise in rate of literacy from less than 





13William H. E. Johnson, Russia’s Educa- 
tional Heritage (Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 
1950) Chapter 11. See also Medinsky, op. cit., 
p- 185-91. 

14Konstantinov and Smirnov, op. cit., p. 233. 
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30 per cent to more than 50 per cent. 

The program of industrialization 
which began in 1928 with the First 
Five-Year Plan demanded more, how- 
ever, than mere literacy and loyalty, 
and the government fully realized it. 
School programs were completely re- 
vised to include much more science 
study and a large amount of “factory 
work” which was actually carried on 
at the plants themselves rather than 
in schools.*° This technical approach 
characterized Soviet education for ap- 
proximately a decade, or almost until 
the outbreak of World War II in 
Europe. Realizing, perhaps, that only 
the revival of emphasis on political in- 
doctrination could in%ure the loyalty 
of his people, Stalin turned the cur- 
riculum of Soviet schools more toward 
languages, history, geography, and 
military-physical training. In 1947-48 
the number of class hours devoted to 
all sciences in the ten-year school pro- 
gram was actually reduced to 14 per 
cent, while time in mathematics re- 
mained at only 22 per cent. Even this 
amount of study was highly theoretical, 
for the practice of “factory work” had 
not existed for a decade except in the 
technical schools.'® The post-war trend 
toward a scientifically oriented cur- 
riculum is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: whereas in 1946 a government 
decree ordered the schools to concen- 
trate more upon history and literature, 
the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party in 1954 demanded that 
primary attention be given to training 
more teachers in the fields of physics, 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, and 
geography.'? Science now occupies 37 





15George B. DeHuszar, ed., Soviet Power and 
Policy (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1955) p. 208-10. 

16Johnson, in Moehlman and Roucek, op. 
cit., p. 395. 

17Konstantinov and Smfrnov, op. cit., 231-34. 
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per cent of the general education cur- 
riculum, and “factory work” (now 
called “practical activity”) is carried 
on for several hours a week both in 
plants and on farms, as well as in 
schools with equipment borrowed for 
the purpose.'® There is no doubt that, 
within the past five years, a funda- 
mental change has taken place in the 
Soviet evaluation of the various sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 


It is time now to examine the 
quantitative implications of the new 
educational programs, especially as they 
apply to Soviet teacher education. 
Obviously, so fundamental a shift in 
educational concepts implies consider- 
able change in the character and scope 
of teacher education. Teachers trained 
primarily in the humanities and social 
studies cannot be expected to cope with 
the new scientific and technical de- 
mands of the present curriculum in 
general education. Evidence has already 
been cited as to the Party’s efforts to 
increase the number of science teachers, 
and there is no doubt that henceforth 
all new teachers will receive more 
science instruction both in pre-profes- 
sional schools and in the extended pro- 
grams of pedagogical schools and in- 
stitutes. There has also been a notice- 
able change in certain political con- 
cepts, and teachers whose entire aca- 
demic preparation took place in the 
years of the “Stalin cult” must now 
reorient their teaching, if not their 
thoughts and feelings. That the prob- 
lem is not an unimportant one is il- 
lustrated by a 1956 history textbook 
which mentions Stalin only a few times, 
and again by the recent warning in 
the Teachers Gazette against the in- 


18“Soviet School System Continues to Un- 
dergo Changes,” Intelligence Report No. 7122. 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of State, 
Office of Intelligence Research.) December 23, 
1955. p. 3-4. Unclassified. 
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doctrination of even the slightest 
amount of “Stalin worship” in the 
minds of school children.1® Many 
teachers will have to take “refresher 
courses” of both a scientific and po- 
litical nature. Thus, considerable 
strain will be placed upon institutions 
of teacher education to provide re- 
orientation for the present body of 
1,750,000 teachers, in addition to edu- 
cating those who will enter the pro- 
fession in the near future. 


Supply and Demand 

A few statistics may provide some 
information on the number of new 
teachers needed to carry out the de- 
mands of the current Sixth Five-Year 
Plan (1956-1960). The 1949 decree on 
universal junior high school education, 
which was reinforced in 1956 by the 
amendment of Article 21 of the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. to guarantee 
this right to all citizens, will certainly 
increase the number of students en- 
rolled at that level. In addition, 
there is a concerted effort on the part 
of the government to provide senior 
high school instruction for the max- 
imum number of students, and the 
abolition of tuition fees will materially 
assist the process. Due to war-time 
birth and death rates enrollment in 
general education schools since 1942 
has steadily declined from 35,000,000 
in 1940-41; 33,000,000 in 1950-51; 
30,000,000 in 1954-55; to 28,000,000 
last year. The number of teachers in 
these schools has shown in the same 
years the following increases: 1,216,000; 
1,433,000; 1,620,000; 1,655,000.22 How- 


19New York Times, August 24, 1956; New 
York Herald Tribune, August 26, 1956. 

2Current Digest of the Soviet Press, loc. cit. 

21Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration, The National 
Economy of the U.SS.R—A Statistical Com- 
pilation (Moscow: State Statistical Publishing 
House, 1956) p. 228. 


ever, a most phenomenal growth in en- 
rollment, and thus also in demand for 
new teachers, is to be expected in the 
area of the training of specialists under 
the current plan. Whereas in the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) 
graduation from higher and specialized 
secondary institutions averaged 386, 
000 per year, and in the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan (1951-1955) 536,000 per 
year, the current plan envisages 800, 
000 per year up to 1960.7 That this 
portion of the plan enjoys a good 
chance of success is indicated by the 
fact that in its first year more than 
1,000,000 new students enrolled in 
these institutions.?% 

One other factor needs to be men- 
tioned in connection with the demand 
for new teachers in the Soviet Union: 
the question of retirement. On July 
14, 1956, a new “Law on Government 
Pensions” went into effect which in- 
creased the rate of pensions from the 
former 40 per cent to 50-55 per cent 
in the wage categories where nearly 
all teachers would be found (more 
than 800 rubles per month). In addi- 
tion, the minimum monthly pensions 
were raised to 520 rubles or more. 
Most important of all, however, was 
the reduction in the optional retire- 
ment age: for men, 60 years with 25 
years of service; for women, 55 years 
with 20 years of service; for invalids 
and women with five or more children, 
even more lenient regulations.*4 In a 
profession where women constitute 70 
per cent of the total membership, and 
where approximately 10 per cent are 
already over 60 years of age, 75 the new 
retirement system alone can be ex- 

22/bid., p. 236. 


23] bid., p. 234. 
24Uchitelskaiia Gazeta (Teachers Gazette) , 


56:4078; July 18, 1956. 


25The National Economy of the U.S.S.R., 
op. cit., p. 197. See also DeWitt, op. cit., p. 
178. 
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pected to create more than 100,000 
vacancies each year. It should be ap- 
parent to all, including the Soviet 
leaders, that the ambitious nature of 
the educational aspects of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan will place as great a 
burden on all types of educational in- 
stitutions, as do the industrial and 
agricultural projections upon the ec- 
onomy as a whole. 


Education in Satellite Countries 


Many of the problems encountered 
by the Soviet Union during its forma- 
tive period are now being experienced 
by the governments of the “satellite 
states” in Eastern Europe: Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. 
All these countries were deeply in- 
volved in World War II and thus face 
many of the same post-war strains on 
their social orders. Most important of 
all, however, is the fact that the gov- 
ernments of these countries are com- 
pletely dominated by the same inter- 
national political organization ruling 
the Soviet Union. We must remember 
that: 

between 1946 and 1948 all satellites 

adopted new constitutional forms 

[which] legalized the liquidation of 

political forces opposed to Soviet domi- 

nation and provided for the establish- 
ment of “people’s democracies.” Geor- 
gi Dimitrov, leader of the Bulgarian 

Communists, early in 1949 described 

the “people’s democracies” as a transi- 

tory stage on the road to socialism, the 
ultimate goal of which is identical 
with that of the Soviet Union. 

At almost the same instant, the Hun- 
garian Communist leader declared that 
all the satellite governments must 
“base themselves on the great Soviet 
Union.”"26 


26DeHuszar, op. cit., p. 455-456. 


Even though the subject of educa- 
tional reform in these states must be 
dealt with here in extremely brief 
terms, it deserves mention because the 
contours reflect the tremendous expan- 
sion of Soviet power during the past 
decade. That the U.S.S.R. has succeed- 
ed to a large degree in shaping edu- 
cation in its satellites according to its 
own pattern is not only not denied 
by Soviet educators—it is proudly pro- 
claimed. A recent Russian textbook 
in pedagogy declares: “The study of 
the classics of Marxism-Leninism, the 
ideas of the Great October [Revolu- 
tion], are paramount in the nurture 
of these new people . . . The expe- 
rience of the Soviet Union has become 
in these countries an example for 
deciding important problems of their 
construction.”27 Since illiteracy was the 
major barrier to educational progress 
in almost all of the satellites, the first 
efforts were in the area of adult educa- 
tion and the expansion of elementary 
school enrollment, just as in Russia in 
the 1920's. Poland, for example, or- 
ganized 60,000 literacy courses between 
April, 1949, and December, 1951, in 
which nearly half a million adults were 
enrolled before the end of the first 
year.*® Similar programs are being car- 
ried on in Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and particularly in Albania, 
whose population of about one and a 
half million was 83 per cent illiterate 
in 1940.2° To further insure the spread 
of literacy, Albania expanded elemen- 
tary education from 643 schools with 
52,000 pupils in 1938-39 to 2,130 schools 
with 209,000 pupils in 1950. The first 


27Konstantinov and Smirnov, op. cit., p. 235. 
28/bid., p. 236. See also John S. Reshetar, 
“The Educational Weapon,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence Vol. 271; September, 1950. p. 141. 
29Reshetar, Jbid. 
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higher educational establishment in its 
history—a pedagogical institute—has 
been founded at Tirana.*° 

This concentration upon funda- 
mental education for both children 
and adults must not be considered as 
constituting either the entire effort of 
each satellite or the boundaries of 
Soviet influence. Higher and second- 
ary professional training is expanding 
wherever possible, and always bears 
some imprint of the U.S.S.R. A recent 
resolution of the Socialist Unity (Com- 
munist) Party of East Germany stated 
frankly that “universities and high 
schools are institutions of the workers’ 
and peasants’ state and, like many 
installations in such a state, they 
have to serve the purpose of develop- 
ing socialism.”’*! It appears that 98 per 
cent of the students at these two levels 
are from the laboring classes, a situa- 
tion almost identical with that of the 
Soviet Union in the first decade of the 
Communist regime. In Poland, only 
half the college students were from 
these classes in 1948-49, but the govern- 
ment stated frankly that it intended to 
increase this proportion to 85 per cent 
as soon as possible.*? In 1953 a Rus- 
sian-language university was established 
in Prague to train teachers of Russian 
and also “experts” for all political and 
economic fields.”* For the enlighten- 
ment of the general public in Ruman- 
ia, more than 400 Soviet publications 
were distributed to 300,000 subscribers 
in the first nine months of 1954.%4 


30M. F. Shabaeva, ed., Istoriia Pedagogiki 
(History of Pedagogy) (Moscow: Ministry of 
Education of the R.S.F.S.R., 1955) p. 369. 

31New York Times, September 2, 1956. 

82Reshetar, op. cit., p. 143. 

33Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education, Vol. 27, No. 107, Second Quarter. 
(Geneva, 1953). p. 57. 

34 “Chronology of Principal Events Relat- 
ing to Rumania: January to December, 1954,” 
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So moves the force of Soviet ideology 
in the European satellite states. On 
the one hand, we must recognize the 
undeniable extension of fundamental 
education which is apparent through- 
out the region, just as we have recently 
been forced to realize Soviet educa- 
tional progress since 1917%°. On the 
other hand there is no point in delud- 
ing ourselves as to the true aims and 
content of this education: it is de- 
signed to establish socialism, and ulti- 
mately communism, in all the “peoples’ 
republics” and to bring these nations 
ever closer to the Soviet political 
system and the Soviet way of life. De- 
tailed studies of the new education in 
Hungary** and elsewhere reveal how 
the totalitarian nature and power of 
Soviet ideology has made use of edu- 
cation and culture to sovietize society. 


We are already anxious about the 
military, economic, and_ ideological 
competition provided us by the Soviet 
Union’s 200,000,000 citizens. Certainly 
we must also be prepared to face the 
force of another 600 or 800 million in 
Europe and Asia who are rapidly being 
fashioned in the same image. 


It is evident that the teacher’s role 
is paramount in this process of sovieti- 
zation in the “‘peoples’ republics.” This 
makes teacher preparation and super- 
vision a fundamental problem of edu- 
cation all over Eastern Europe, as in 
the U.S.S.R. 


Intelligence Report No. 5825.4 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Department of State, Office of 
Intelligence Research). November 15, 1955; 
p. 18. Unclassified. 

35DeWitt, op. cit., passim. 

36William Juhasz, Blueprint for a Red Gen- 
eration (New York: Mid-European Studies 
Center, 1952). 
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1 anigetone-s obtained by research 
into teacher training in the 20 
countries of Latin America forms the 
basis for this report. Since it would 
be absurd to labor the reader with the 
details of the national systems, the 
tone is generally descriptive. The 
limits of the study are carefully estab- 
lished. By teacher preparation is meant 
the formal education experience which 
makes up the pre-professional train- 
ing of teachers. “Teachers” is restricted 
to those who teach in elementary 
schools and those secondary schools 
which are the usual second step in for- 
mal education of the national systems 
and which are the counterpart of the 
European and American college pre- 
paratory high school. The countries 
about which data were obtained for the 
study are the 20 Latin American mem- 
bers of the Organization of American 
States. 


Teachers Plus 


At least one observation has to be 
made for the benefit of the American 
teacher who is interested in the contin- 
uing upward climb to a teaching pro- 
fession which has status and respect. In 
most of Latin America there is the 
highest verbal regard for education and 
and teachers, but almost unversally 
teaching is not regarded as a profession 
of enough involvement or remunera- 
tion to absorb the full-time energies of 
a practitioner. As a result, at all levels 
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teachers are teachers plus something 
else—lawyers, accountants, sales people, 
civil servants, etc. It is an exception to 
find a person devoting all of his time 
to teaching, for remuneration is so 
small that he could not live. At the 
secondary and university level this 
arrangement is formalized in that 
teachers contract to teach only one or 
two classes out of the school day; as a 
result the energies and devotion of such 
people are weakened and the focus of 
their work is not in professional teach- 
ing. 

In fact, it is a misnomer to label 
as “professional” that part of teacher 
training which deals with the specific 
discipline and practice of pedagogy. 
The “professional” schools are the 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and law, 
and, in rare instances, engineering, 
but never the normal schools. It may 
be autistic perception on the part of 
teachers to see professionalism in teach- 
ing; in Latin America few people 
outside of teaching attach the word 
professional to pedagogical matters. 


Levels of Preparation 


The graph-picture on p. 313 reveals 
some obvious marks of teacher prep- 
aration in Latin America. Purely in 
terms of time required for certification 
there is a hierarchy moving upward 
from rural teachers to secondary 
teachers. All teachers are graduates of 
the basic elementary schools. Rural 
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teachers move directly into “profession- 
al training” and find themselves eligi 
ble for certification at the relatively 
young age of 16, sometimes younger. 
In a few cases rural teachers have some 
secondary school experience, but that 
is exceptional; it should be noted that 
rural teachers are trained in separate 
normal schools. 

Urban elementary teachers univer- 
sally complete the usual elementary 
school of their country, after which 
they move into a normal school set-up 
which parallels the secondary school. 
Training includes general and profes- 
sional course work as well as practice 
teaching, usually in elementary schools 
affiliated with their normal schools. In 
a few cases prospective elementary 
teachers attend a regular secondary 
school for a couple of years before 
entering the normal school. 


Secondary school teachers universally 
finish elementary and secondary school 
before following any professional pro- 
gram. In most instances they go on to 
universities and supplement a degree 
program either by additional work in 
their last year or by a special profes- 
sional program of a_ post-graduate 
nature. In some cases, prospective 
secondary teachers go directly from 
their secondary school experience into 
an institution which prepares them 
further in their subject-matter fields 
and gives them professional training. 


There are some interesting implica- 
tions which can be drawn from the 
graph. First, teachers of different levels 
of education have different levels of 
preparation. In Latin America there 
seems to be perpetuation of the idea 
that elementary teachers need less prep- 
aration than _ secondary _ teachers. 


There is a hierarchy in preparation, 
in terms of number of years, at least, 
and this hierarchy is felt in other as- 
pects of the teaching profession. Not 
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only is there a time differential, but 
at least as important is the fact that 
there is no commonality in schools at- 
tended. The rural, elementary, and 
secondary teachers rarely go to the 
same schools, initiating a cleavage 
which is quite obvious to observers of 
the Latin American scene. If unity of 
profession is desirable, it is not being 
encouraged by the physical separation 
of people in training for the various 
levels of education. 


Differentials in Preparation 


Another important consideration of 
teacher preparation in Latin America 
is the difference in philosophy which 
supports elementary education on one 
hand and secondary education on the 
other. This observer asserts that pri- 
mary and elementary education is at 
least attentive to the principles of edu- 
cation embodied in the writings and 
philosophic framework of Pestalozzi 
and John Dewey. On the other hand, 
secondary education carries forward in 
the Germanic tradition of scholarship 
presented and consumed in the time- 
honored formal lecture and recitation 
pattern. They are two worlds, if not 
unfriendly to each other, at least 
strange. 

Another general observation about 
the kind of teacher preparation found 
in most countries is that the profes- 
sional training of elementary teachers 
seems to embrace a different kind of 
school experience as well as extended 
time in the usual school environment, 
while the training of secondary teach- 
ers carries a bare minimum of pro- 
fessional training and almost no expe- 
rience other than a continuation of the 
classroom activity of the established 
liceo or colegio.The secondary teacher 
of Latin America sees himself as a sub- 
ject-matter specialist whose job it is to 
teach that subject-matter to students. 
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He is not concerned, normally, with 
the “development of the whole child” 
or the “enrichment of the curriculum,” 
but rather he protects the standards of 
the leaving examinations and the en- 
trance examinations to the university. 


Centralization of Programs 


Lastly, in general description, one 
aspect of teacher training which de- 
serves note is the centralization of the 
programs in almost all the countries. 
Centralization of the total educational 
enterprise is the earmark of Latin 
America and teacher training is no ex- 
ception. In most countries elementary 
teacher preparation is controlled by 
that branch of the Ministry which deals 
in elementary school matters. There 
is an identical situation for secondary 
teachers. The peculiar result of this 
kind of administrative arrangement is 
that teacher training is not centralized 
under one bureau, but the preparation 
of teachers is separately controlled by 
those bureaus in whose schools the 
teachers will be employed. This phys- 
ical separation of administration inter- 
feres further with attempts to unify 
the profession. 

In Latin America there is a status 
differential between elementary and 
secondary teachers; the hierarchy is 
culminated by the university professor. 
The differential is increased by the 
separation of administrative responsi- 
bility. In the United States we are not 
free from status values among elemen- 
tary, secondary, and university teachers 
but fragmentation is not open and 
legal. In the United States picture the 
only real break occurs at the university 
level, where it is possible to teach with- 
out any “professional” training and its 
absence is sometimes regarded as an 
earmark of quality. At this point it 
might be appropriate to ask whether 
unification of training has improved 
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professionalism and quality of instruc- 
tion in the United States; we can assert 
at least that it has been helpful in 
uniting the profession and that unity 
in the long run will find expression in 
improved practice. 

What is the message of this com- 
parative study of teacher preparation? 
Surely there is some meaning in this 
information other than the ascertain- 
ing of the beginning and leaving ages 
of students in various normal schools! 
Let us look at a few ideas and put 
them into our situation for test. If 
teaching is to continue to become pro- 
fessional, it must guard against hier- 
archies or differentials in training. If 
rural teachers are regarded as the least 
prepared and secondary teachers as the 
most prepared, identification between 
them is difficult. If the preparation is 
not only longer but also qualitatively 
different, professionalism across the 
levels is increasingly difficult. If one 
set of philosophic assumptions under- 
girds one level and a different set of 
assumptions undergirds another, then 
agreement is impossible and even com- 
munication is difficult. One of the 
pressing needs in the United States 
today is to protect the growing unity 
among teachers of all levels, a unity 
which has resulted in part from com- 
monality in training and in part from 
similar philosophic and psychological 
commitment. To the extent that teach- 
ers see themselves as different from 
teachers of another level, by that much 
they weaken the fiber of the profession. 
Latin America does not see unity in 
its teaching functions and it perpet- 
uates the differences by quantitative 
and qualitative differences in teacher 
preparation. We shall both profit from 
observing carefully the results of our 
respective systems. 
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Teacher Education 
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HE RAPID expansion of education 

in Arab countries since World War 
II has placed a heavy burden on those 
responsible for teacher training. Con- 
crete evidence of this expansion is seen 
not only in the large number of schools 
being built but also in the tripling of 
expenditures for education by the gov- 
ernments of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon, and Syria since 1945.7 

Problems and issues in Arab teacher 
education have been accentuated by 
this development. These problems are 
just beginning to be identified and 
brought into clear focus. Their solu- 
tions lie in the years and decades ahead. 
The problems themselves are not 
unique except that they are set in a so- 
cial milieu charactertized by radical 
changes, abnormal tensions, and politi- 
cal instability; for example, Jordan has 
had ten different cabinets in the past 
year. 

Some of the more urgent and impor- 
tant problems include teacher demand 
and supply, teacher migration, develop- 
ment of teacher training institutions 
and curricula, the need for research 
and experimentation, class size and 


1Mr. Rugh was formerly UNESCO Teacher 
Training Adviser in Jordan. 

2“Government Budgets of Middle East Coun- 
tries,” Quarterly Bul. Economic Development 
No. 13 (Beirut: UNRWA, 1956), p. ii and 
XXX. 


teacher load, refugee teacher education, 
standards for teacher certification, and, 
finally, the need for guiding principles. 

Before presenting a brief descriptive 
account of these problems, it is well to 
state a conviction based upon firsthand 
observations of Arab classroom teachers 
in action. The Arab by nature possesses 
some of the more important traits for 
teaching. If we consider teaching in 
part as a dramatic art, the Arab is not 
only linguistically articulate and _ re- 
sponsive to audience reactions but he 
has a real flair for dramatic presenta- 
tion. These traits alone do not make 
a teacher, but when added to knowl- 
edge and training they may spell the 
difference between pedestrian perform- 
ance or excellence in teaching. They 
are gifts which no kind of academic 
training can bestow. The Arab seems 
to have more than his share of these 
assets. 

A deep traditional respect and desire 
for learning which dates from the time 
of Mohammed not only provides solid 
sanction in public opinion for the de- 
velopment and support of education 
but insures pupil motivation that is 
amazing to Westerners. Mohammed 
issued the following injunctions con- 
cerning learning and education which 
carry the weight of religious edicts in a 
theocratic society: “To seek learning is 
the duty of every Moslem man and 
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woman”; “Seek ye learning from the 
cradle to the grave”; “Pursue knowl- 
edge though it be in China”; “The 
learned are the heirs of the prophets”; 
“The ink of the learned is as precious 
as the blood of the martyrs”; ‘“Honor- 
ing a learned man is worth honoring 
seventy prophets”; and “The learned 
hold the third rank, preceded only by 


| God Himself and His Angels.” What 


other society places a higher premium 
on learning and knowledge? The teach- 
er as a guide to learning and possessor 
of knowledge would, in such a tradi- 
tion, naturally acquire something of a 
halo. 


Teacher Demand and Supply 


It is estimated that under the most 
favorable circumstances Arab countries 
will not produce enough teachers to 
meet the demand of the next decade. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
may be cited as an example of this 
problem, which is not atypical of Arab 
countries. Jordan now has about 3,500 
teachers serving in government schools. 
Jordan needs about 600 new teachers 
annually to fill new positions and to 
replace those who leave for various rea- 
sons. ‘There are three teacher training 
colleges in Jordan:* one for women at 
Ramallah which graduates 30 to 35 
teachers annually, one for men in Am- 
man which graduates 30 to 35 more, 
and the Rural Teachers College at Beit 
Hanina which graduates about 30 an- 
nually. Thus Jordan produces a total 
of 100 trained teachers annually in 
teacher training colleges as against a 
demand for 600. 

In Lebanon one small government 
teachers college graduates 20 to 30 
teachers annually against a recognized 
shortage of 1,000 elementary teachers. 

$These colleges were built with Point IV 
assistance. 
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Egypt has a far larger production of 
teachers and also a far larger demand. 
Yet in 1954, Egypt found it necessary 
to appoint 2,000 teachers without train- 
ing to classes in newly constructed pri- 
mary schools. 

Meanwhile, the increasing lack of 
trained teachers means an increase in 
substandard emergency appointments, 
an increase in class size and teaching 
load, and a consequent drop in the 
quality of teaching. In the Near East 
the personal relationship between 
teacher and pupil is even more neces- 
sary for learning than in the West. 
The trend toward mass education re- 
duces the possibility of this frien¢ly re- 
lationship. 

The recruitment of candidates for 
training is handicapped by the lack of 
attractive inducements, particularly for 
men. Salaries are low, both starting 
rates and top grades, in comparison to 
other fields requiring similar or equal 
training. For most men, teaching is a 
second choice, a temporary employment 
or stepping stone to more lucrative 
jobs with the government, oil com- 
panies, or private business. Women 
are not as difficult to recruit as men, 
since teaching offers the Arab Woman 
one of the few opportunities for a secure 
and honored career. The problem here 
is that the number of women who com- 
plete secondary education and qualify 
for teacher training, though on the 
increase, is quite limited. 


Teacher Migration 


The oil-rich Kingdoms and Emirates 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrein 
have practically no teacher training 
program. They must import teachers 
from the more developed Arab States 
which are in turn understaffed. In Ku- 
wait, for example, out of a total of 794 
teachers, there are now only 127 Ku- 
waitis employed. By offering double 
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salary, free lodging in bachelor quar- 
ters, free water and electricity, and free 
transport home, Kuwait can attract 
good teachers from Lebanon, Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria. Though short of 
teachers, Egypt now exports around 
1,500 to other Arab States. The major- 
ity go to Libya and Saudi Arabia. 

Perhaps this migration of teachers 
will contribute to better understand- 
ing among the Arab States. However, 
some problems do arise when a teacher 
moves from a relatively developed 
country to a relatively under-developed 
country. He finds himself ill at ease 
under social restrictions. His personal 
life is likely to be frustrated and un- 
happy. Salaries do not alone make con- 
tented teachers. Consequently, there is 
a high turnover among the growing 
population of migratory teachers in the 
less-developed Arab countries. This 
tends to create a lack of continuity in 
both the teaching program and the pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher. Fur- 
thermore, upon returning home, many 
drop out of teaching because of the 
drop in income. Arab States will have 
to live with this problem for some 
years to come as there is no sign that 
the oil-rich kingdoms will soon be rich 
in their own teachers. 


Teacher Training Institutions 
and Curricula 


Point IV has assisted in constructing 
modern buildings for teacher educa- 
tion in several of the Arab States. It is 
obvious that new buildings alone do 
not create a sound teacher training 
program. Jordan has been fortunate in 
having excellent leadership for its 


teacher training colleges: Dr. Abdul 
Hamid Yasin for men and Miss Olga 
Wahbeh for women. Lebanon has re- 
cently appointed a man from the Post 
Office Department to head its new 
Teachers College. 


Such incongruities 





are not uncommon, partly because of 
political whimsy and partly because of 
a scarcity of qualified educational ad- 
ministrators. The American University 
at Beirut, now in its 90th year and co- 
educational, has provided leadership in 
educational thinking by sponsoring 
conferences for Arab educators during 
the past three summers. Each confer- 
ence is set up to consider one basic 
problem and prominent delegates have 
attended from most of the Arab States. 
It was in the August 1955 Conference 
that the “Arab Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” was formulated. Dr. Habib A. 
Kurani, head of the Education Depart- 
ment at the University, has played a 
leading role in organizing these con- 
ferences and preparing the reports. Dr. 
Kurani’s Department offers an Educa- 
tion Major including practice teaching. 
These graduates are in demand as 
teachers. In a conversation with the 
writer, Dr. Kurani expressed the con- 
viction that it was the responsibility of 
the University to prepare “the teachers 
of teachers” rather than to make a di- 
rect attack on the teacher shortage. The 
American University is somewhat han- 
dicapped in aiding the Lebanese gov- 
ernment in its teacher training plans 
because there still exists a certain ri- 
valry between the French and Ameri- 
can academic system which creates 
some complicated problems for teacher 
education. Someday Lebanon will de- 
clare its educational independence and 
create its own system of education and 
teacher training. The American Uni- 
versity is bringing that day nearer. 
Teacher training colleges in the Near 
East are not coeducational, with the 
exception of Lebanon which has co- 
education in the third year. 

There are some differences in the 


4See A. Douglas Rugh, “An Arab Philosophy 
of Education,” School and Society 84:2092; 
August 18, 1956. 
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curricula for men and women. Men 
may receive instruction in agriculture 
and handicrafts, while women receive 
special instruction in domestic science, 
child care, nursing and art, in addition 
to the regular courses. The college pro- 
grams are normally two to three years. 
The number of classes per week in 
teachers colleges is high compared to 
Western standards, ranging from 35 to 
40. There are many subjects in the 
curriculum. Lebanon, for example, 
offers 16 subjects in the first year of a 
three-year curriculum. These include: 
Arabic, English or French, history, 
geography, mathematics, science, child 
psychology, educational psychology, so- 
ciology, civics, curriculum construction, 
hygiene, art, music, and physical train- 
ing. The syllabi for these courses, when 
available, show a strong predilection 
for theory as against practical applica- 
tions for teaching. There is not much 
integration of knowledge, either in gen- 
eral or professional subjects. The cur- 
riculum is well fractured into discrete 
subjects which are even further com- 
partmentalized by the examination sys- 
tem. Teacher candidates spend much 
of their energy studying for examina- 
tions rather than for teaching, simply 
because examinations have a strangle- 
hold on education at all levels, includ- 
ing teacher education. They in turn 
teach their students for examinations, 
since passing them has become a cri- 
terion of good teaching. The undue 
prominence of the examination and 
percentage marking systems, is the least 
desirable of Western importations. 

Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Egypt give 
free board, lodging, and tuition to 
teacher candidates. In return students 
sign an agreement to serve educational 
authorities for a period after gradua- 
tion varying from three to four years 
in Jordan to three times the years spent 
in training in Syria. 
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It must be stated that teacher educa- 
tion curricula in the Arab States are 
under study and are being periodically 
revised and improved. Unfortunately, 
this has usually been done in a piece- 
meal fashion for change has been based 
upon expediency rather than upon a 
comprehensive philosophy of teacher 
education. Now that the goals of Arab 
education have been formulated within 
the framework of an overall Arab 
philsophy of education, there is hope 
that teacher education curricula will 
find the focus for integration and real- 
ism which has been lacking. 


UNRWA-UNESCO Pilot Teacher 


Training Project 


The UNRWA-UNESCO Pilot Teach- 
er Training Project was started in Janu- 
ary 1956, in Jordan. The pilot phase 
is to train facuity and develop a two- 
year teacher education curriculum for 
two permanent teachers colleges, one 
for men and one for women. When 
the regular program is in operation 
each college will graduate 100 teachers 
a year. In addition to the Arab instruc- 
tors at the pilot centers, there are six 
UNESCO program specialists to advise 
in Arabic, English, educational psy- 
chology, audio-visual aids, arithmetic, 
geography, and physical education. 

The first of its kind, this pilot project 
has aroused curiosity and interest in a 
land where there is little precedent for 
such an approach to educational prob- 
lems. The project has started with two 
groups of twenty trainees in temporary 
centers. In addition to progress in the 
development of curricula and staff, 
there have been encouraging by-prod- 
ucts in the change of attitudes towards 
teaching methods among the trainees. 
Since all trainees are resident students, 
it has also been an experiment in group 
living, quite in contrast to the condi- 
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tions they came from in the refugee 
camps. 

The Pilot Teacher Training Project 
in Jordan is a prototype conceived by 
Dr. R. Van Diffelen, Chief of UNR- 
WA's Education Division.® If it proves 
successful, it will be duplicated in Leb- 
anon, the Gaza Strip, and possibly 
Syria for the refugees in these regions. 
It is quite possible that this project, if 
it succeeds, will have a positive influ- 
ence on the development of teacher 
education in the Arab States as a dem- 
onstration of what can be done with 
UNESCO assistance. 


Research and Experimentation 
in Teacher Education 


Life and growth of teacher educa- 
tion, as in other fields of professional 
training, depend primarily on basic re- 
search and experimentation in the so- 
cial sciences. This is one of the weak- 
est links in modern Arab teacher edu- 
cation. There is not only a lack of 
facilities and funds for such research, 
but very few are trained, ready, and 
willing to do such research. Conviction 
that social research is necessary for edu- 
cation is not yet strong. On the con- 
trary, there is a feeling that there are 
easier ways to answer problems. Find- 
ings of Western research are accepted 
without critical caution or necessary 
adaptation to conditions of the Near 
East. 

In the field of child growth and de- 
velopment, one original study by Dr. 
Hamed Ammar has been published in 
English under the title Growing Up in 
an Egyptian Village (London: 1954). 
This is a valuable socio-psychological 
account of child and adolescent life in 
Silwa, Province of Aswan, Egypt. Dr. 
Ammar, now Director of Field Work for 
Egypt’s Fundamental Education Cen- 


5SThe author served as teacher education 
adviser for this Pilot Project during 1955-56. 


ter for Arab States at Sirs-El-Layyan, 
said to the writer that he would like 
very much to do a similar study of child 
life in lower Egypt. “It is different 
there,” he remarked. “However, our 
people now want quick answers. They 
can’t take the time for research. Some 
think they know the answers without 
research.” Dr. Ammar has demonstrated 
his ability to do research in this here- 
tofore neglected field, yet he is now 
fully occupied in another type of work 
without time for fundamental research. 

One hopeful source for basic studies 
is the growing list of doctoral theses by 
Arab students in American univer- 
sities.6 The problem remains of trans- 
lating these findings and recommenda- 
tions into effective educational prac- 
tices in the respective countries. 

Some of the basic information and 
tools the teacher needs to evaluate 
learning are not yet available in the 
Arab States. There must be more 
knowledge of the Lebanese mountain 
village child, the Iraqi child, the ref- 
ugee children of the camps, the Saudi 
Arabian children of the nomadic tribes, 
and the city children of Cairo, Beirut, 
Bagdad, etc. There are no reliable 
achievement tests in reading or arith- 
metic, nor is there a good standardized 
intelligence test. Egyptians have done 
some work in this field. Work is also 
in progress now under UNESCO-gov- 
ernment auspices in Jordan to develop 
an Arab Reading Achievement Test 
and arithmetic tests. UNESCO tech- 
nical assistance is starting work on test- 
ing in Lebanon, but the tools needed 
are not yet available for classroom 
teachers. Without the foundation 
knowledge in Arab child development, 


6Walter Crosby Eells, “American Doctoral 
Dissertations on Teacher Education in Foreign 
Countries,” J. Teacher Educ. 6:301-304; De- 
cember 1955. Also by the same author, “Ameri- 
can Doctoral Dissertations on Foreign Educa- 
tion,” Higher Educ. 12:19-22; October 1955. 
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curriculum planning, even though cur- 
rently receiving increased attention by 
the Ministries of Education, cannot lead 
to better education except by accident. 

There is a growing number of pro- 
fessional and semi-professional jour- 
nals for Arab teachers. Among these 
are the following: The Journal of Edu- 
cation, Teachers’ Committee, Cairo; 
Modern Education, The American Uni- 
versity, Cairo; The Message of the 
Teacher, Amman, Jordan; The New 
Teacher, Ministry of Education, Iraq; 
The Arab Teacher, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Syria. 

In the fourth issue of The Arab 
Teacher (Syria), published this year, 
are found the following articles: “A 
Statistical Study of Students and 
Classes”; “The Age of Science’; “Our 
Educational Constitution and How It 
Should Be”; “Rural Reform”; “Con- 
cerning the Middle School Certificate”’; 
“Social Education in the Adolescent 
Age”; “Reform of Examinations”; 
“Will Power”; “Is History a Science?”; 
“The Teacher and His Effect in the 
Reform Movement.” 

The content of these articles consists 
of opinion, speculation, and some in- 
formation. Subject matter often touches 
on controversial issues not free from 
political implications. The journalistic 
tone frequently overshadows the ob- 
jective mood of science. Nevertheless, 
these journals are certainly raising 
fundamental questions and probing 
into problems that may later be sub- 
jected to rigorous research. 

The teachers union or association is 
beginning to be seen and heard in the 
Arab States. Lebanon teachers, through 
a union-led strike, forced the govern- 
ment to consider demands for financial 
and security benefits. Jordan teachers 
were forced to dissolve their union 
after staging a strike, but they were 
promised that they might form an asso- 
ciation in the future. The growth of 


professional associations for teachers 
means that professional problems will 
have a better hearing. 


Class Size and Teacher Load 


Because of limited classrooms and 
teacher shortages, class size in the ele- 
mentary schools has reached almost un- 
manageable magnitude. Added to the 
problem of sheer numbers there are 
the complications of many overage pu- 
pils. Both of these factors seriously in- 
crease the teaching load. It is not un- 
common to see classes of 60 to 70 pupils 
in one room of a rented house that was 
never intended to be used as a school. 
Pupils are crowded on benches without 
elbow room to move or even to rise 
without dislodging classmates. To assign 
an untrained, partially-trained, or even 
well-trained teacher without experience 
to such a mass challenge is to put love 
for teaching to a severe test. Over- 
crowded classes in the elementary 
schools are the most pressing problem 
facing the Arab teacher today. No 
hope for immediate relief appears in 
view as the demand for education keeps 
well ahead of the facilities, teacher sup- 
ply, and educational budgets. When 
the writer asked one headmaster of a 
government elementary school in Jor- 
dan how maximum class size was deter- 
mined, he replied, “This is limited by 
the size of the room available for the 
class." UNRWA, which provides edu- 
cation for Arab refugee children, has 
set a ceiling for class size at 55 pupils. 
This is considered good policy by gov- 
ernment officials who wish they might 
do the same for their schools. 


Refugee Teacher Education 


UNRWA is currently carrying on 
one of the major educational programs 
in the Near East. Three thousand 
UNRWA teachers in 1955 are distrib- 
uted among refugee schools in Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and the Gaza Strip. 
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They instructed a total of 160,000 ref- 
ugee pupils. UNRWA teachers are all 
refugees themselves. Recently a study 
of the academic qualifications of these 
teachers was completed by Mr. Ahmad 
Tugqan, UNESCO Educational Adviser 
to UNRWA. Mr. Tuqan set up three 
categories of qualifications as follows: 

|. Unqualified or sub-standard 
teachers (those who have a full ele- 
mentary education along with those 
who have one, two, or three years of 
secondary education) . 

2. Teachers with the minimum nec- 
essary qualifications (those who have 
completed the fourth or fifth year of 
secondary education; holders of the 
Egyptian “Thaqafa”’) . 

3. Teachers who have more than 
the minimum qualifications (Palestine 
or Jordanian matriculation certificate; 
Syrian or Lebanese Baccalaureate; 
Egyptian Tawjihi Examination; gradu- 
ates of special institutions such as the 
Azhar, Khadduri Agricultural School; 
graduates of the Government Arab Col- 
lege, the Women’s Teacher Training 
College; one year of training beyond 
the second category; and college and 
university graduates) . 

Fifty-five per cent of the men are in 
the third category with more than 
minimum qualifications, while less than 
25 per cent are in the sub-standard cate- 
gory. Women represent a reversal of 
these percentages. Fifty-six per cent 
are in the sub-standard category, and 
only 19 per cent are in the third cate- 
gory. When the totals of men and wo- 
men are combined, 43 per cent are in 
the third category, while 34 per cent 
are sub-standard in the first category. 

Such studies as this are not common 
in the Near East. In fact, the writer 
was informed by an ex-Minister of 
Education that any attempt to certify 
teachers according to academic qualifi- 


cations would be resisted. The reason 
is that such a system would reveal that 
many teachers in the higher salary 
grades are not as qualified as some of 
their colleagues in the lower grades, 
enjoying their rank by virtue of politi- 
cal preferment. Political interference 
in teacher appointments is an educa- 
tional abuse which no country can long 
endure if it desires good education. 
Many would like to see this practice 
minimized or abolished. Unfortunately, 
this group is not yet represented among 
those in political power. 


The Need for Guiding Principles 


Aside from peace, stability, and the 
economic wherewithal, the Arab States 
are in need of sound guiding principles 
for the development of their educa- 
tional systems, including teacher edu- 
cation. The UNESCO-sponsored con- 
ference of January, 1955, held in Cairo, 
on “Free and Compulsory Education 
in Arab Countries of the Middle East,” 
was a promising start. This conference, 
attended by delegates from all the Arab 
States, listed 182 recommendations for 
improving Arab education, including 
55 on teacher education. The propos- 
als represent a pooling of Arab in- 
telligence and experience in charting 
the future course of Arab education. 
The final recommendation reads: “The 
Conference calls upon Arab States and 
the Cultural Department of the Arab 
League to hold another conference on 
compulsory education after a lapse of 
three years to review the progress made 
in compulsory education and take oth- 
er measures for further advancement.” 
A charter for educational development 
in the Arab States has been formulated. 
It remains to be seen whether the poli- 
tical conditions and leadership will 
make possible the advances that are so 
eagerly desired. 
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there has been a tremendous de- 
mand for education in Africa. To the 
average African, education is a lever 
for the improvement of his social and 
economic position, a panacea for all 
of his many problems. African nation- 
alists view mass education as the foun- 
dation upon which can be built inde- 
pendent states. Aside from humanita- 
rian motives, colonial governments re- 
gard education as a means of develop- 
ing an intellectual elite who, it is as- 
sumed, will retain close ties with the 
European powers. Foreign industrial 
investors are interested in education as 
a means of producing trained person- 
nel. On all sides there is pressure for 
expanding educational opportunities 
in Africa. 

African education is, however, facing 
a dilemma. Successful extension of 
education depends upon the expansion 
of teacher training. Africa is caught, 
unfortunately, in the same vicious circle 
that troubles many underdeveloped so- 
cieties. It is dificult to train more 
teachers until secondary and elemen- 
tary schools produce more candidates. 
On the other hand it is difficult to open 
more schools until more teachers are 
trained. This dilemma is recognized 


S INCE the close of World War II 


in all territorial African 
education. 

The ability of African territories to 
afford an expanded educational system 
will depend ultimately on the ability 
of a territory to develop its economic 
potential. Here once again is the old 
predicament of a people unable to in- 
crease its economy because of a lack of 
education and unable to enlarge its 
educational system because its economy 
has not been developed. Funds now 
available are needed for other social 
services as well as for education. All 
territories have health and agricultural 
problems. Roads are needed to open 
the interior. The rising number of 
cities has created critical housing prob- 
lems. Africa has become aware of her 
needs and there is a great urgency on 
the part of the African and European 
to progress as rapidly as possible and 
attempt to solve problems simultane- 
ously. 

The Gold Coast with its Accelerated 
Plan for Education is undertaking one 
of the most ambitious and comprehen- 
sive educational programs in teacher 
training in African history. Since the 
Gold Coast plan may well be the pat- 
tern adopted by other territories, nu- 
merous references to it will be made 
throughout this paper. 


reports on 
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Rapid Emergency Training Versus 
Gradual Expansion 


In their programs of teacher train- 
ing, educational leaders have two alter- 
natives: an accelerated emergency pro- 
gram, or the maintenance of a program 
structured along European or Ameri- 
can lines. There are those who claim 
that it is impossible to think of an 
emergency plan when African educa- 
tion is in a state of emergency. Those 
who favor a long term program that 
will limit the output but increase the 
quality of teachers point out that the 
majority of teachers in Africa are not 
trained. In the Belgian Congo, for ex- 
ample, only 7,000 of a total of 36,000 
teachers have had some teacher train- 
ing, and in many cases this training is 
inadequate.t Of the 8,500 teachers in 
Southern Rhodesia’s elementary schools, 
4,665 are untrained.2 The Gold Coast, 
which is considered to be most ad- 
vanced educationally, has more un- 
trained teachers than trained teachers 
in its schools.’ Aliyu Makaman Bida, 
Minister of Education and Social Wel- 
fare for Northern Nigeria, commented 
on the problem: 


Perhaps the most urgent task is the 
raising of the standard of primary 
education so that an increasing num- 
ber of pupils can assimilate the knowl- 
edge imparted in secondary schools. 
This can only be done by raising teach- 
ing standards, and the high number of 
untrained teachers in the region (3,585 
out of 6,118) gives cause for further 
concern. For this reason the develop- 
ment of teacher training is the key to 


1Commission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa South of the Sahara, Inter-African Con- 
ference on Education, Report E.l (Hertford: 
Stephen Austin and Sons, Ltd, 1954). 

2New York Times, March 16, 1956, p. 10. 

8Gold Coast Department of Education, Prog- 
ress in Education in the Gold Coast (Accra: 
1953) . 
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further progress and the chief concern 
of all those who are interested in edu- 
cation. . . . The indiscriminate expan- 
sion both of primary and secondary 
education can only immediately be 
achieved by even greater dilution of 
trained with untrained teachers. Such 

a process must be firmly resisted.* 

In the opinion of many other African 
leaders in education, the proposal of 
a slow and steady progress in teacher 
training, maintaining standards com- 
mon in Europe and the United States, 
is completely unrealistic in view of the 
current needs of Africa. The over- 
whelming demand for education today 
cannot be met with promises for the 
far future. The African wants educa- 
tion now. 

One form of emergency teacher train- 
ing is that used in the early stages of 
the UNESCO Pilot Project for Funda- 
mental Education in Liberia. The basic 
problem was the training of young men 
and women as teachers for the Funda- 
mental Education schools in a number 
of villages in the interior. The schools 
were to be four-year primary schools 
emphasizing literacy, health, and agri- 
culture. It soon become apparent that 
there was little possibility of obtaining 
high school or even elementary school 
(eighth grade) graduates as trainees. 
Consequently the formal education re- 
quirements were reduced to six years. 
While the search for teacher candidates 
was being conducted, the first Funda- 
mental Education school was opened 
as a demonstration school. The teach- 
er, a Liberian who had been selected 
by the government as a co-worker in 
teacher training, had been given a brief 
course in teaching methods and was 
oriented to the philosophy of Funda- 
mental Education by the UNESCO 


4Annual Report of the Education Depart- 
ment, Northern Region, April 1953-March 
1954. (Nigeria: 1954). 
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specialist. The selected trainees re- 
ceived a six-week intensified course in 
teaching methods, health, and agricul- 
ture. Mornings were spent observing 
and participating in the demonstration 
school. Afternoon classes for the stu- 
dent teachers were based on discussions 
of what they had observed in the morn- 
ing classes. During the evenings trainees 
attended classes in which they learned 
to make teaching aids from available 
native materials. 

At the end of the six-week period, 
those trainees who had _ successfully 
passed the course were assigned to vil- 
lage schools. They continued to meet 
for additional classes two afternoons a 
week and on Saturday mornings. Once 
a week the teacher training specialist 
visited each school and discussed with 
the individual teacher his teaching 
techniques and problems. During the 
three years of this emergency program, 
19 rural schools were successfully oper- 
ated by these teachers. This program 
was followed until the completion of 
the Klay Fundamental Education 
Training Center in 1954 and the gradu- 
ation of the first class of 32 men in 
July, 1955. 

Prospective teachers now receive a 
year’s training at Klay. While they 
will be responsible for teaching primary 
school children, they are also expected 
to be the leaders in the community de- 
velopment program and as a result one- 
half of their curriculum is devoted to 
techniques of fundamental education. 
In addition to providing a one-year 
curriculum, the Center offers refresher 
courses for teachers in the field. The 
Liberian government is now establish- 
ing a second center, and eventually 
hopes to extend the plan until all rural 
communities are included in this pro- 
gram of Fundamental Education. 

As the Gold Coast has gained in- 
creased independence in internal af- 
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fairs, it has expanded its educational 
system at a remarkable rate. To meet 
the demands of the people for educa- 
tion and at the same time maintain 
minimum standards, six-week courses 
are offered for untrained teachers. An 
Emergency Training College was op- 
ened in 1953 as a center for the six- 
week courses. Other Emergency Train- 
ing Colleges are planned as well as 
emergency centers where assistant edu- 
cation officers will offer afternoon, Sat- 
urday morning, and vacation courses 
for teachers. These measures are not 
intended as substitutes for college train- 
ing, but at present this method seems 
to offer the only immediate solution 
to the problem of meeting the demand 
for education. 


Linguistic Problems 


Diversity of languages further com- 
plicates teacher training. There are 
700 different main languages in Africa. 
Northern Rhodesia, for example, has 
an Africain population of a million 
and a quarter speaking 32 different 
Bantu languages and dialects. There 
are some 200 different languages spo- 
ken throughout French Africa. Small 
Liberia with a population of approxi- 
mately two million has 17 languages. 
Villagers are often unable to under- 
stand their neighbors in the next town. 
With the exception of the French and 
Portuguese territories, primary schools 
throughout Africa are encouraged to 
use the vernacular.® 

The use of the vernacular, although 
educationally desirable, increases the 
problems of teacher training. Teachers 
within a single native authority area 


5In the trust territories of French Togoland 
and French Cameroons, teachers in mission 
schools may use the vernacular as a medium. 
While Portuguese is the medium of instruc- 
tion in Portuguese territories, the vernacular 
may be used in oral instruction. 
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often are not interchangeable. In many 
areas the placement of teachers is im- 
possible because no teacher can be 
found who knows the local language. 
If a teacher can be found to go to such 
an area, he must first learn the lan- 
guage. There is a strong likelihood that 
he will have no materials written in the 
local vernacular with which to work, 
for the multitude of African languages 
has made the publication of material 
in each language impossible. A new 
teacher faces a formidable task. In ad- 
dition to learning a new language and 
attempting to write his own material 
for his class, he is sometimes in the 
position of a stranger living in a for- 
eign land. The customs and laws of 
the people may be different from his 
own. The lack of adequate transporta- 
tion isolates him from family and 
friends for long periods. Reports from 
all African territories speak of the re- 
luctance of young teachers to go into 
“exile.” As a result, young people in 
many areas have had little or no oppor- 
tunity for receiving a basic education 
because there are no schools; therefore, 
the supply of qualified teacher trainees 
for these areas is far from adequate. 

In many schools, the European lan- 
guage is eventually introduced in the 
fourth grade. Thus in addition to the 
problems of the vernacular, there are 
also the problems involved in the teach- 
ing of the second or European lan- 
guage in the primary and secondary 
schools. For the majority of Africans, 
the European language is not the na- 
tive tongue. Consequently, the ability 
of the teacher to master French, for 
example, will determine how well his 
students will learn the language. Un- 
fortunately, opportunities for teachers 
to study the European language are 
often severely limited. As a result, stu- 
dents are often handicapped if they 
seek to continue education beyond the 


primary level. In some areas such as 
Kenya, the problem is compounded by 
the introduction of a lingua franca, 
Swahili, and the use of Arabic for re- 
ligious services. 


Nature of the Curriculum 

Another controversial issue in teach- 
er training concerns the nature of the 
curriculum. Some European and Afri- 
can educators favor what might be 
termed a formal academic approach. 
Stress is laid upon the acquisition of 
subject matter and every effort is made 
to produce a teacher who will be ca- 
pable of following a syllabus that is 
purely academic. Some African educa- 
tors believe that any other approach 
means second-class education for the 
Africans. It is pointed out that under 
existing circumstances failure to fol- 
low a European-like syllabus hampers 
the child if he seeks advanced educa- 
tion. This argument has been strength- 
ened since the passage of the Bantu 
Education Act in South Africa. Many 
of the foreign missions, which until the 
present time have been largely respon- 
sible for education in South Africa, 
feel that this act denies the African 
equality of opportunity and condemns 
him to a restricted level in economic 
and social development. In_ protest, 
many missions have closed their schools 
and teacher training centers. 

Those who oppose the strictly aca- 
demic approach see the teacher not just 
as an instructor in the classroom, but 
also as a community leader. The school 
is viewed as a link with the community, 
and an effort is made to prepare the 
teacher for the social and economic 
needs of the community. In northern 
Rhodesia all elementary teachers are 
trained in animal husbandry, simple 
building, and carpentry. A certified 
teacher in Madagascar is required to 
obtain a certificate of agricultural la- 
bor aptitude. In Portuguese Africa, 
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classes for teachers in agriculture, cattle 
breeding, and manual work are held 
in the Center for Scholastic Organiza- 
tion. 

The Methodist Training College of 
Komenda on the Gold Coast follows 
the trend of the teacher training insti- 
tutes which are preparing teachers as 
leaders in community development.® 
Komenda represents the emerging pat- 
tern in control and financing of teach- 
er training in Africa, for it is the result 
of the combined efforts of the Meth- 
odist Church, the Gold Coast govern- 
ment, and the State of Komenda. In 
selecting students, preference is given 
to those who have had some teaching 
experience. Students receive two years 
of training which, in addition to the 
standard academic subjects, includes 
agriculture and rural science, commu- 
nity study and service, apparatus mak- 
ing, study of the vernacular, and car- 
pentry. 

Agriculture is taught so that teach- 
ers help not only children in the school 
garden but also serve as demonstration 
agents for the adults of the village. The 
preparation of teaching apparatus is 
an extremely important part of the 
curriculum, for the majority of stu- 
dents will probably be assigned to poor- 
ly equipped schools. With a limited 
budget, the use of teaching aids ordi- 
narily depends upon the resourceful- 
ness of the teacher. Carpentry is taught 
so that teachers can help in the actual 
construction of a school building and 
in furniture making. Students are en- 
couraged to operate first aid dispen- 
saries and conduct adult literacy cam- 
paigns on Sundays. Community studies 
emphasize the needs of a village and 
students are encouraged to see how 
they can help a community meet its 
needs. 

6M. B. Lourenco Filho, L. A. Creedy, and 


others, The Training of Rural School Teach- 
ers. (Paris: UNESCO, 1953). 
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In his final practice teaching, the 
student teacher is placed in a school 
which resembles the school to which 
he will be assigned. In evaluating the 
student-teacher, the faculty considers 
his whole response to his job. In addi- 
tion to his classroom work, the faculty 
is concerned with his ability to (1) 
be accepted by the village and students, 
(2) make an accurate survey of the 
needs of the village, (3) make whatever 
apparatus is necessary, and (4) im- 
prove the physical aspects of the school 
compound.? 


Factors Impeding Teacher 
Recruitment 


While demands on the teacher in a 
program such as that in Komenda are 
great still he has the satisfaction of 
being placed in a position of respon- 
sibility in providing leadership in up- 
lifting the community. The teacher 
here is a person of importance and has 
great prestige. In this sense the Gold 
Coast has solved a problem that has 
handicapped the recruiting of young 
people for teacher training throughout 
many sections of Africa—that of giving 
him a place of importance in his com- 
munity. In contrast, in some territories 
such as the Belgian Congo, the teach- 
er’s role is seldom prominent. He is 
considered an employee of the missions; 
he has no political standing in the com- 
munity; his main task beyond teaching 
is that of implementing mission policy. 
Thus many young Africans with edu- 
cation prefer positions which will give 
them greater prestige, such as govern- 
ment service. 





TThroughout Africa, there are many notable 
efforts being made to broaden and strengthen 
the role of the teacher. Among these are the 
programs conducted at the University of Ibidan 
in Nigeria and at Bakht-er-Ruda in the Sudan. 
For a description of the latter, see V. L. Grif- 
fiths, An Experiment in Education (London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1953). 
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The need for teachers is greatest in 
the rural and remote areas where con- 
ditions are less advanced and where 
opportunities for education are often 
very limited. Many young Africans who 
have left the rural communities for 
larger population centers where they 
may receive an education find the 
towns and cities far more attractive. 
They are often reluctant to serve in 
rural areas where they are most needed. 
The trend toward mass and funda- 
mental education in almost every ter- 
ritory reveals the increasing awareness 
on the part of local and colonial gov- 
ernments of the necessity for reaching 
the areas hitherto untouched by edu- 
cation. Fortunately, more and more 
young Africans are feeling the excite- 
ment which comes from pride in play- 
ing a pioneer role in the development 
of their countries. 

Another factor hindering the recruit- 
ment of teacher trainees is the low pay 
offered to teachers. Generally the 
young teacher receives less than he 
would if he worked for the civil service. 
Since the close of World War II, in- 
dustry has been expanding rapidly and 
has hired a large number of young 
men and women who formerly would 
have entered the teaching profession. 
Opportunities in other fields are great- 
er than ever before for the young edu- 
cated African, and except where gov- 
ernments have made the profession 
more attractive financially, recruiting 
of teachers remains a serious problem. 


Furthermore, the great majority of 
young Africans cannot attend teacher 
training institutions without some form 
of financial assistance. The Gold Coast 
has met this problem by offering both 
scholarships and stipends to teacher 
training students. 

In the past decade almost every ter- 
ritory has brought forth long range 
plans for educational development, 


such as the Kenya Ten Year Plan for 
the Development of African Education, 
the Ten Year Plan for Tanganyika, the 
Accelerated Development Plan for Edu- 
cation in the Gold Coast, the French 
Plan found in Premier Rapport de la 
Commission de Modernisation des Ter- 
ritoires D’Outre-Mer, and the develop- 
ment of the Native Welfare Fund with- 
in the Ten Year Plan for the Belgian 
Congo. The recognition of the desire 
of the African for education has been 
realized throughout the entire conti- 
nent. The crucial issue raised in each 
report is that of teacher training, for 
the success of any other plans will de- 
pend upon the quantity and quality of 
teachers produced during the next few 
years. 

Teacher training in Africa has a long 
way to go to fulfill the demands made 
of it. If one simply reads the statistics 
available today, the task may appear 
overwhelming. To gain perspective, 
one should turn to the Phelps-Stokes 
Reports which surveyed African edu- 
cational conditions in the early 1920's 
to realize the paucity of education 30 
years ago and the tremendous gains 
that have been made since that period. 


Five-Year Plan in Pakistan. The govern- 
ment’s five-year plan provides for the open- 
ing of 25 new institutions for the training 
of primary teachers, increasing their ca- 
pacity from 7,500 to 10,500 a year in 1960, 
and for the opening of two new institu- 
tions for the training of middle school 
teachers, to help increase their number to 
1,250 every year. In addition, 220 over- 
seas scholarships for further education and 
training of university teachers are contem- 
plated, and institutes of educational re- 
search are to be established at two univer- 
sities. (Bulletin of the International Bu- 
reau of Education No. 120, Third Quar- 
ter 1956, p. 117.) 
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LTHOUGH information about 

teacher education in other coun- 
tries appeared in reports of nineteenth 
century educational travelers and in 
works produced under the editorship 
of Henry Barnard, systematic research 
and analysis of specific problems in 
comparative teacher education seems to 
have begun early in the present cen- 
tury. The first works of this period 
were I. L. Kandel’s “The Training of 
Elementary School Teachers in Ger- 
many” and Peter Sandiford’s “The 
Training of Teachers in England and 
Wales.” Both were doctoral disserta- 
tions at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, published in 1910. Each 
was a detailed descriptive study of 
teacher training in a particular coun- 
try. A more directly comparative study 
was John F. Brown’s “The Training 
of Teachers for the Secondary Schools 
in Germany and the United States” 
(1911). 

Since then, there have been addi- 
tional studies and dissertations on 
teacher education in many lands. In a 
number of cases these studies have been 
comparative in scope and in mode of 
analysis. Mention must be made of the 
studies sponsored and published by the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and more 


especially those articles included in the 
Education Yearbook edited from 1925 
to 1944 by I. L. Kandel. The Year 
Book of Education, now issued jointly 
by the University of London Institute 
of Education and Teachers College of 
Columbia University, has also paid 
particular attention, especially in re- 
cent years, to problems of comparative 
teacher education. 


Available Literature 


To these should be added the vol- 
umes on primary and secondary teach- 
ers’ training and salaries published by 
the International Bureau of Education 
and UNESCO during 1953-55. In addi- 
tion UNESCO released two studies in 
1953, “The Education of Teachers in 
England, France, and the U.S.A.” and 
“The Training of Rural School Teach- 
ers.” A third study in 1955 entitled 
“World Survey of Education” also con- 
tains some data on teacher education. 
Another source is the series of mono- 
graphs on education abroad prepared 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Finally, textbooks on comparative 
education and specialized works on 
education in a specific country usually 
offer some basic information on the 
system and problems of training 
teachers. 
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The foregoing is a general survey of 
currently available literature on com- 
parative teacher education. It is readily 
apparent that literature devoted to this 
area is still in a more or less rudimen- 
tary status. 


Lack of Comparative Education 
Courses 


If one examines the situation as to 
the teaching of comparative teacher 
education, one fact stands sharp and 
clear: Comparative education is not 
widely taught in the United States to- 
day. A recent survey by the Division 
of International Education, United 
States Office of Education, entitled 
“Comparative Education in the United 
States” (1956) , lists only 75 institutions 
in 33 states as offering some work in 
comparative education. This sampling 
of colleges and universities includes not 
only schools for teacher preparation, 
but also liberal arts schools. When one 
considers that there are nearly 2,000 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, 75 seems to be a small 
number. 

A number of the colleges regarded 
courses in the history of education and 
in international education as coming 
under the heading of comparative edu- 
cation. While there is no doubt an 
interrelationship among these three 
areas, there are sufficient differences to 
justify separate designations. In point 
of actual fact, an examination of the 
Office of Education survey raises doubts 
as to whether any course at all in the 
area of comparative teacher education 
is actually given by the institutions re- 
porting. 

One may question if a special course 
in comparative teacher education is a 
necessity or even desirable. To meet the 
needs of the teacher-to-be and the 
teacher-in-service, no doubt, the under- 
standing of foreign teacher education 
gained in courses in the history of edu- 


cation and general comparative educa- 
tion may be sufficient. The school prin- 
cipal, the curriculum director, the su- 
perintendent of schools, and the pro- 
fessor of education, on the other hand, 
require a much broader and deeper 
orientation in educational issues. For 
policy-level educators, it would seem 
that the study of comparative teacher 
education could be a highly instructive 
pursuit. 


Course Plan 


A course in comparative teacher edu- 
cation logically should follow one in 
general comparative education. It 
should include a comparative examina- 
tion and analysis of the following prob- 
lems in the United States and in one 
or more foreign countries: the teacher 
shortage and procedures adopted to 
alleviate it; the process of selecting stu- 
dents for teacher education; the gen- 
eral and professional curriculum (in- 
cluding practice teaching) of teacher 
education; the appointment and super- 
vision of teachers; the problem of pro- 
viding adequate salaries for teachers; 
the social status of the teaching profes- 
sion; the influence exerted by teachers’ 
organizations; periodicals for teachers; 
the attitude of academicians to the 
professional content in the teacher edu- 
cation curriculum; and academic free- 
dom. 

It is by no means essential to incor- 
porate all of these problems in a single 
course, nor is it necessary for the pro- 
fessor to lecture on most of them. The 
basic, the most relevant, and the most 
pressing might receive the attention of 
the class as a whole. So far as the others 
are concerned, they could be selected 
by students as research projects, the 
conclusions of which would be made 
available to the group at the end of the 
course. It might be possible to secure 
a competent foreign expert to discuss 
some of the topics. 
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A course in comparative teacher edu- 
cation requires a professor who has a 
thorough knowledge of teacher educa- 
tion in the United States and in sev- 
eral foreign countries. The students 
should have available to them foreign 
documents, textbooks for prospective 
teachers, statistical data, and other cur- 
rent and historical publications for 
study and research. This presupposes 
a working knowledge of at least one 
language other than English. 

The role of research in the study of 
comparative teacher education is an 
important one, from the standpoint of 
the professor as well as from that of the 
student. That the professor must carry 
on research studies goes without saying. 
He should also train his students in the 
processes of conducting their own in- 
quiries on problems of teacher educa- 
tion abroad. The writer has suggested 
several topics and areas in teacher edu- 
cation which lend themselves to com- 
parative study in his article, “Research 
in Comparative Teacher Education,” 
History of Education Journal, Vol. IV, 
Summer, 1953, pages 142-43. 

Another important factor in further- 
ing the study of comparative teacher 
education is the visitation of foreign 
schools, teachers colleges, ministries of 
education, teachers libraries, teachers 
organizations, and the like. In some 
countries, such as Holland, Switzerland, 
and Denmark, it is possible to visit 
teachers colleges late in August or early 
in September, that is, before the Ameri- 
can school year begins. Teachers col- 
leges in the highlands of Mexico and 
in many South American countries can 
also be visited during the summer. Pro- 
fessors of comparative education located 
in the southern part of the United 
States might arrange, during the aca- 
demic year, class visits to Cuba and 
Mexico, while those located near the 
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northern border might organize trips 
to Canadian teachers colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It may be appropriate at this point 
to underscore the need for the professor 
of comparative education to keep him- 
self familiar and up-to-date with the 
foreign educational situation, includ- 
ing, of course, that of teacher educa- 
tion. In The Role of Comparative 
Education in the Education of Teachers 
(New York: School of Education, New 
York University, 1955) which the writ- 
er edited, his “A Plan for the Train- 
ing of Professors of Comparative Edu- 
cation” appeared, which pointed out 
how foreign school visitation can in- 
crease the competence of the professor 
to interpret foreign educational policies 
and problems. 

If there is any merit at all in the con- 
tention that the study of comparative 
teacher education is a necessary part 
of the preparation of administrative, 
supervisory, and policy-making person- 
nel in education, then those who con- 
trol the destiny of curricula should 
ponder the possibility of introducing 
such a study into the curriculum of the 
teachers college and the university 
school of education. If higher profes- 
sional studies are to be kept on a high 
plane, then it is inconceivable how an 
advanced student of education who is 
active in the profession can afford to 
be ignorant of what is taking place in 
his field in the leading countries of the 
world. A knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of the problems and issues of 
teacher education in other countries 
will no doubt assist the American edu- 
cator in acquiring a better perspective 
for himself and in furnishing more 
competent and convincing replies to 
critics of teacher education in the 
United States. 
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Introduction 


HROUGH the years, teacher educa- 

tion has been both as welcome and 
as controversial on the Texas Tech- 
nological College campus as it has been 
in the majority of large, complex, 
American institutions. The College 
continued to furnish a sizable number 
of teachers for public schools in a wide 
area, and the alienation between the 
“subject-matter people” and the “edu- 
cation people” did not diminish. B.A. 
candidates thinking of teaching were 
advised by their departments to take 
the minimum hours needed for cer- 
tification (which excluded student 
teaching), and otherwise to shun the 
“nonsense” of the Education Depart- 
ment. Succeeding classes of candidates 
for the B.S. in Education were believed 
to graduate with more and more edu- 
cation courses and less and less work 
in the “content fields.” Teacher educa- 
tion curricula sometimes got into the 
catalog after conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the subject matter and 
education departments, but too often 
these conferences occurred after pub- 
lication and in the presence of a referee. 

Many responsible persons at Texas 
Technological College recognized this 
deplorable state of affairs and wanted 
to do something to remedy it, but de- 


spite all the sparring that went on no 
opening presented itself which gave 
promise of anything other than more 
sparring. Consequently, an air of 
watchful waiting settled over the scene, 
a waiting for the right opportunity to 
open up the whole question of teacher 
education at the College in a dignified 
and constructive manner. 

About five years ago the Texas State 
Board of Education recognized that 
laws governing certification needed 
overhauling. The Board initiated 
through the Texas Education Agency a 
series of regional and state meetings, 
the purpose of which was to draw upon 
the best thinking of the entire Texas 
educational fraternity by asking them 
all—public school personnel, teacher 
trainers, subject-matter people—to seek 
a kind of certification and teacher edu- 
cation which made sense for the second 
half of the twentieth century. It was 
difficult for the colleges to believe that 
this endeavor really gave them an op- 
portunity to influence teacher educa- 
tion, but eventually they were willing 
to believe that it might. So far as Texas 
Technological College was concerned, 
this fact led one of the two opposing 
camps to begin taking a more positive 
interest in teacher education. Those 
doing the “watchful waiting” sensed 
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that this development might lead to an 
opening with real promise. 

In the spring of 1953 the Board of 
Directors of the College asked the fac- 
ulty to examine all course offerings 
with a view to eliminating unjustifiable 
duplication and to strengthen the aca- 
demic program. In the fall of 1953 the 
faculty took up this difficult and some- 
times painful assignment. Being hu- 
man, and because they were treading 
in new territory, the faculty began with 
those departments which promised to 
be the least troublesome and left the 
more controversial ones for later con- 
sideration. Finally, the time came to 
take up the Education Department. 

Demonstrating admirable restraint 
and maturity, the faculty resisted the 
temptation to perform major surgery. 
After extended consideration, they 
reached the conclusion that they knew 
too little about teacher education to 
evaluate the College’s program intelli- 
gently. It was therefore recommended 
that action on the Education Depart- 
ment be postponed until a special, 
thorough, unhurried study of all teach- 
er education at the College could be 
made. On March 22, 1954, the Presi- 
dent of the College appointed a Steer- 
ing Committee for the Study of Teach- 
er Education with the request: (1) to 
determine what was actually going on 
in teacher education at the College, and 
(2) to recommend what the College 
should do about teacher education in 
the years ahead. The policy of watch- 
ful waiting had paid off. Here was the 
long-sought opening of real promise. 

Before tracing subsequent develop- 
ments through the therapeutic stages 
and to the present, it is in order to post 
certain of the ground rules that the 
Steering Committee adopted at their 
first meeting on April 1, 1954. 

Whether or not to bring in and work 
with one or more consultants was the 
first question discussed. After due con- 
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sideration the decision was negative. 
An outside “expert” would tend to shift 
responsibility from our faculty, where 
it belonged. It was up to us to put 
our house in order. Besides, if we were 
not capable of solving the “problem” 
of teacher education, then some resig- 
nations ought to be in order. This is 
the most important decision which the 
Steering Committee has made. 

Next, shall we study promising exam- 
ples of organization for teacher edu- 
cation at other complex institutions 
and, employing the scissors and paste 
technique, put together a plan that 
seems to fit our situation? Again, the 
decision was negative, albeit with a few 
misgivings. The Steering Committee 
again decided against seeking short-cuts, 
against using crutches. We must seek 
our own salvation. 

The third major ground rule grew 
out of the assumption that the problem 
was, in major respect, the result of 
faulty communication. It was decided 
that detailed minutes should be kept, 
minutes that would convey meaning to 
all staff members and not merely to 
those serving on the Study. The min- 
utes were to be given the widest pos- 
sible circulation on the campus. Noth- 
ing the Committee did was to be “clas- 
sified.” Further, full reports would be 
made to the entire College whenever 
the Study yielded something worth re- 
porting. 

Now, a word about the composition 
of the Steering Committee. Each major 
division of the College had one faculty 
representative—Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, Business Administration, Engi- 
neering, Home Economics. The Edu- 
cation Department had two members. 
The Registrar and the Vice President, 
who served as Chairman, completed 
the roster. All except the two educa- 
tion representatives had served on a key 
committee in the earlier study aimed 
at reducing undesirable duplication. 
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Hence they had personally experienced 
the operations which led to the crea- 
tion of the Study of Teacher Education. 
This experience proved to be invalu- 
able. 

The present account makes no pre- 
tense to give a historical narrative of 
what precisely the Steering Committee 
did and said. One sentence in this nar- 
rative may sum up months and hours 
of work. What is to be singled out are 
the ideas, processes, and insights which 
lessened tensions and which at the same 
time placed within the grasp of the 
faculty an institutional program of 
teacher education capable of command- 
ing the loyalty and enthusiasm of all. 


The Study 


Because each member believed that 
teacher education at the College could 
never achieve quality without a sub- 
stantial campus-wide agreement on ob- 
jectives and basic principles, the first 
goal of the Committee was to find what 
stood in the way of such an agreement. 
It is noteworthy that the unanimity 
achieved in early discussions came as 
something of a surprise to all. Having 
expected the worst, the agreement sug- 
gested that differences probably lay in 
the “how” rather than in the “what.” 

During the first year of its work, the 
Committee did considerable groping, 
made several false starts, and kept on 
talking. Whenever an impasse was 
reached restraint took over; instead of 
charging and _ countercharging the 
source of disagreement was sought. 
Upon identification the problem was 
laid aside, if necessary, for discussion 
at a time when the Committee might 
consider it profitably. In this way, dis- 
cussion was kept moving forward. 

By the spring of 1955 several things 
became clear. The members, in spite 
of widely different backgrounds and 
viewpoints, found that they had agreed 
upon a philosophy on which teacher 


education at the College could be based 
solidly. Earlier differences were seen 
to have been largely the result of igno- 
rance and indifference, and more imag- 
ined than real. Further, there had been 
revealed a deep and abiding interest in 
teacher education among the whole 
faculty, earlier protestations of indif- 
ference and hostility to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and this interest was 
found to be waiting for constructive 
ways to express itself. 

At this point the first detailed prog- 
ress report was submitted to the faculty, 
with a request that departments con- 
sider it in formal meeting and give 
their reaction to the Steering Commit- 
tee in writing. One-half of the depart- 
ments responded as requested. Per- 
sonal conversations were held with the 
other departmental faculties. From 
these expressions the Committee 
learned that their colleagues were 
“with” them; and they took this as a 
mandate to design an organization for 
teacher education based upon the 
stated philosophy. Good progress is 
being made on this design. 

Preparation of this first progress re- 
port posed a subtle problem: how to 
guide the thoughts of 400 colleagues 
so that they might gain vicariously the 
Committee’s therapeutic experience, 
the result of many hours of intensive 
discussion, which had had to precede 
the Committee’s whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the principle that teacher edu- 
cation demands the full participation 
of both camps. To go forward con- 
structively, both houses needed to learn 
together how to remove the plague 
from each. 

To accomplish this, the Committee 
incorporated into its report an extend- 
ed digest of an excellent historical anal- 
ysis of the conflict over teacher educa- 
tion prepared by Jones, Keppel, and 
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Ulich." In its own quest for an answer 
to the question, “How did we get to 
such an impasse?” the Committee did 
much reading, but this particular dis- 
cussion of the conflict had been found 
most helpful. The abstract of the full 
statement follows in the next section. 


On the Conflict Between the Liberal 
Arts and the Schools of Education” 


Mr. Jones and his colleagues believe 
that the criticism of our public schools 
and our teacher training institutions 
has assumed a degree of vehemence 
which reveals dangerous schisms in the 
cultural life of the nation. Whereas 
today a large part of educational policy 
is left to specialists, around 1900, such 
policies were determined by a group 
of men of authority who were leaders 
both in education and in the cultural 
life of the nation. But it is naive to 
place the blame for this change on “‘in- 
ferior” men who succeeded the earlier 
leaders, for much of this change was 
due to circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the individual men. Rather, it 
was a constellation of broad intellectual 
and cultural forces that led to the sub- 
stitution of the elective system for the 
classical, linguistic curriculum, for ex- 
ample, forces which education could 
not ignore without risking loss of touch 
with reality. 

Then a major change in the high 


school population which occurred 


1Committee on the Teaching Profession of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Howard M. Jones, Chairman; Francis Keppel; 
and Robert Ulich. “On the Conflict Between 
the ‘Liberal Arts’ and the ‘Schools of Educa- 
tion.”” American Council of Learned Societies 
Newsletter 5:2:17-38; Spring, 1955. 

2This abstract is given with the permission 
of the ACLS Newsletter. 
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around 1900 may have been the major 
cause for alienation between the two 
groups. Between 1890 and 1950 the 
high school population increased 
roughly ten-fold. Like it or not, the 
high school today is not merely a scho- 
lastic institution; it is also a social in- 
stitution. 

Meanwhile, William James and John 
Dewey were developing new views of 
the nature of man and education. Prag- 
matism entered into the vacuum cre- 
ated by the disintegration of the older 
transcendentalism. Likewise, the new 
psychology, whose chief architect was 
Thorndike, subjected the process of hu- 
man development and learning to ex- 
perimentation. Thorndike’s studies 
were credited with refuting the mental 
discipline theory, but there is no indi- 
cation that he directed his inquiry in a 
spirit of hostility against the liberal 
arts. The advocates of classical studies, 
however, used the theory of mental dis- 
cipline as a defense of their interests. 
Mistakes and exaggerations on either 
side served to increase the alienation. 

Perhaps on all levels those respon- 
sible for education have yielded too 
easily to new trends, forgetting that 
civilization rests on something more 
than practical and scientific efficiency, 
with the result that the scholastic and 
cultural responsibilities of all educa- 
tion have suffered. In many respects, 
anti-intellectual tendencies have made 
inroads on education. 

Then, the concept of the whole child 
is no mere vague phrase, nor a sign of 
emotionalism and anti-intellectualism. 
It has grown out of the feeling that 
teachers are committed to larger and 
additional values than scholastic train- 
ing alone which, if given in isolation, 
is easily forgotten and then has but 
doubtful value. But here again the de- 
fenders of the older discipline of 
thought are inclined to charge the 
schools with unnecessary busyness. 
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Mr. Jones and his colleagues then 
give some “critical comments” on the 
conflict which were particularly perti- 
nent to the Committee’s search for 
obstacles obstructing understanding. 
They address themselves first to the 
teacher training institution. 

The teaching profession has failed to 
give due attention to such massive facts 
as changing times and enormous enroll- 
ment increases, which suggest the need 
for a “total re-examination” of the 
American high school. The idea of the 
child-centered school does not make the 
teacher merely the interpreter of the 
child; he is also the interpreter of the 
civilization into which the child has to 
grow. The confusion between democ- 
racy and conformity, between quality 
and equality in a democracy, has led 
many teachers, doctors, and administra- 
tors to be embarrassed by the gifted 
child. Some of the most important cen- 
ters of teacher education have appar- 
ently forgotten that pragmatism needs 
continual criticism as much as does any 
other philosophy. The explosion of the 
old myth of mental discipline may say 
something against psychologically igno- 
rant humanists who resort to such a 
myth in defending their interests, but it 
says nothing against the value of clas- 
sical studies. Psychometry is of great 
value, but it is only of auxiliary value 
to educational policy; it is dangerous to 
make decisions concerning what is 
worth learning and what is desirable 
for the continuity and enrichment of 
a culture solely on the basis of quan- 
titative data. 

Equally penetrating observations are 
then made about the other side in the 
conflict, the Liberal Arts. 

The view obtains that the liberal 
arts remain the unshaken guardians of 
traditional values, that only educa- 
tional training has undergone great 
change. Mr. Jones and his colleagues 
then point out some of the changes 


that have occurred in the traditional 
arts and sciences under social and cul- 
tural pressures, even as theories of edu- 
cation have yielded to them. They do 
so not to justify the pot and the kettle 
calling each other black, but to call 
attention to the general change in the 
American concept of education at all 
levels, change which not all defenders 
of the academic disciplines recognize. 
Not recognizing them, and striking a 
defensive attitude, the traditional de- 
partments allowed newer subjects to es- 
tablish themselves as separate and in- 
dependent entities. By inference, much 
of what the liberal arts criticize in 
teacher education is what they them- 
selves created, by default. There is 
among the defenders of the liberal arts 
a shocking ignorance of the social prob- 
lems confronting the modern school, 
which leads to criticism often based on 
inadequate and fallacious criteria. The 
capacity to think can never be culti- 
vated sufficiently, yet our modern 
schools are in no position to apply this 
criterion as their exclusive measure of 
achievement. If they tried to carry 
through the program of one of the 
foremost American critics (every mod- 
ern citizen should understand the great 
philosophers, historians, scientists and 
artists) our whole national life would 
be in danger of collapse: It would 
banish into the limbo of ignorance and 
futility the great majority of this na- 
tion, including a considerable number 
of university instructors. Many of the 
defenders of the “liberal” studies fail 
to see that the life of a nation, though 
depending on ever-expanding knowl- 
edge, also depends upon the preserva- 
tion of decent human relationships for 
which, like it or not, schools also are in 
some degree responsible. As a matter 
of fact, when one examines the catas- 
trophes that have occurred in modern 
times one arrives at the conclusion that 
these have arisen not out of a lack of 
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schooling but out of deep disturbances 
in the social and moral relations of 
societies in which a small group of 
privileged and well-schooled men were 
unable to save the people from disaster; 
indeed, they even helped lead their 
fellow men into it. In other words, 
modern barbarism, though partly a 
matter of thinking, is also a matter of 
impoverishment of the emotional life. 
Even at the risk of being criticized for 
anti-intellectualism, the schools cannot 
neglect their duties in regard to these 
deeper aspects of education. 


Accomplishments to Date 


There is much more to the analysis 
prepared by Messrs. Jones, Keppel, and 
Ulich, all of it worth the most careful 
reading. 

The net result of the Steering Com- 
mittee’s efforts to understand what the 
shouting was all about may be stated 
in this way: In all the turmoil those 
things of real importance —the de- 
mands of equality and quality, of jus- 
tice and differentiation, of democracy 
and an elite within this democracy, of 
relating education to major changes in 
our social and cultural life—had large- 
ly been subordinated and forgotten; 
and the job that really needs doing is of 
such magnitude and of such significance 
that the best efforts of all, working to- 
gether, will not be enough. 


As indicated above, reaction to the 
Progress Report to the faculty made 
clear that our colleagues were quite 
ready to begin supporting a forthright, 
institution-wide program of teacher edu- 
cation based on the principles of joint 
responsibility and cooperation, and 
that such a program should possess the 
following characteristics, among others: 

1. The goals of the program must 
be cooperatively defined, and reflect 
the best thinking of all concerned with 
teacher education. 
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2. It must be organized so as to fix 
responsibility properly and clearly. 

8. It should include only those cur- 
ricula which can survive a realistic ap- 
praisal of need and institutional re- 
sources. 

4. It should assure that the entire 
student teacher’s experience (planning, 
methods courses, supervision) is worked 
out and supervised jointly by the sub- 
ject matter and education departments. 
(This is in contrast to the willingness, 
in 1953, of all “subject matter” depart- 
ments to delete their existing methods 
courses from the catalog!) 

Having thus demonstrated to each 
other a strong mutual interest in teach- 
er education, and having realized that 
the presumed great differences tended 
to disappear once they began speaking 
the same language; and realizing that 
the entire faculty was quite receptive 
to the idea of working together to 
build a good program of teacher edu- 
cation, the Steering Committee agreed 
that it faced one additional task: the 
design of an institutional, democratic 
structure within which the desired 
goals can evolve. 

The Steering Committee has been 
at work on the design of this structure 
for more than half a year. When it is 
completed, a second progress report to 
the faculty will be prepared in which 
the design will be presented, with ap- 
propriate comment. Again full faculty 
debate and comment will be invited; 
and valid criticisms and suggestions will 
be incorporated into the design before 
it is recommended for adoption. The 
Committee’s intent is to come up with 
a design that reflects the best thinking 
and judgment of the faculty and which, 
consequently, will have earned their 
respect and support. 

The task of guiding the evolution 
of an institutional program of teacher 
education, within such a framework, 
will become the responsibility of others 
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than the membership of the Steering 
Committee. It will involve a far great- 
er number of individuals; a survey 
made by the Committee revealed that 
all but eight of the College’s 40 depart- 
ments are involved in teacher educa- 
tion now. The development of such a 
program will take time, much effort, 
and forebearance. A foretaste came in 
the spring of 1956 when, for reasons 
not related to this study, the faculty 
made a first attempt to face squarely 
the issue of general education in teach- 
er education. Most important, the fac- 
ulty now has confidence in its ability 
to resolve the problems involved in 
developing a vital program of teacher 
education, and the desire to do so. 
These developments, coupled with 
newly enacted laws which give the 
teacher educating institutions of Texas 
major responsibility for every phase of 
teacher education and certification ex- 
cept the mechanics of issuing certifi- 
cates, present an unprecedented op- 
portunity. Perhaps the setting is right 
for some productive first efforts to heal 


the dangerous schisms in the cultural 
life of the nation which alarm Messrs. 
Jones, Keppel, and Ulich. 





The Teacher Education Committee 
at Texas Technological College is com- 
posed of the following persons: Dr. A. 
W. Young, Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, School of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. Sterling H. Fuller, Associate 
Professor, Department of Government, 
School of Arts and Sciences; Dr. Ver- 
non Clover, Professor, Department of 
Economics, School of Business Admin- 
istration; Professor C. V. Bullen, Pro- 
fessor and Head, Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering, School of Engineer- 
ing; Professor Doris Nesbitt, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, School of Home 
Economics; Mr. W. P. Clement, Regis- 
trar-Director of Admissions; Dr. Morris 
S. Wallace, Professor and Head, De- 
partment of Education, School of Arts 
and Sciences; Dr. G. E. Giesecke, Vice- 
President, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Committee. 





Population of Certain Age Groups 


The number of school-age children has not increased so rapidly as total 
population. From 1890 to 1954, the increase in the number of children 
age five through 17 was 17,375,000 or 93.7 per cent. From 1930 to 1954, 





it was 13.5 per cent, or less than half the percentage of increase of total 
population in the same period. Estimates for 1960 show that there may be 
an increase in this group (age 5 through 17) of as much as 25.7 per cent 
over 1954. The lower figures for 1960 were made on the basis of a falling 
birth rate, but up to the present time the higher estimates of the projec- 
tion, which was made in 1950, accord better with current estimates of 
population than the lower ones. 

From 1890 to 1954, the number of young people of high-school age (14 
through 17) increased from 5,354,653 to 9,016,000, or 68.4 per cent. From 
1930 to 1954, however, there was a decrease in this group of 3.8 per cent 
because of the low birth rates that began in the depression years and con- 
tinued to the close of World War II. However, the number of young peo- 
ple from 14 through 17 years of age has begun to increase again, and the 
estimates are that it may reach 11,640,000 by 1960, an increase of 29.1 
per cent over 1954.—Status and Trends, compiled by the Research Divi- 
@ sion of the National Education Association, October 1955, p. 8-9. 
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On the Anatomy of Teaching 


B. OTHANEL SMITH 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


HE PROCEDURES and techniques 

of teaching, like those of any art, are 
not to be worked out by reference to 
ready-made ideas. Rather they are to 
be devised in terms of the materials 
and conditions at hand, and by refer- 
ence to discoveries about these cir- 
cumstances and what they require for 
the achievement of intended effects. 
Knowledge of what teaching is in fact 
is prerequisite to its systematic im- 
provement. 

We shall, therefore, attempt to give 
an analysis of teaching as it is. We 
shall begin with the most general con- 
ception, namely, that teaching consists 
of a succession of acts by an individual 
whose purpose is either to show other 
persons how to do something or to in- 
form them that something is the case. 
The word “teaching” thus defined is 
used to refer to what the teacher does 
rather than to the behavior of the stu- 
dent or to what happens to him as a 
result of instruction. It makes no sense 
to say that if the student has not 
learned, the teacher has not taught. 
For learning is not stipulated as a 
characteristic of teaching. 

It should therefore be remembered 
throughout this discussion that we 


1This article is adapted from the James 
William Norman Lecture, delivered at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, on July 2, 
1956. 


have chosen to separate learning from 
teaching. We do not even use the 
hyphenated expression teaching-learn- 
ing. For if it is intended to signify 
that learning is supposed to result from 
teaching, it is superfluous. Were the 
expression used to indicate that where 
there is learning, there is teaching, such 
is obviously not the case. Or if the 
double-barrelled expression is used to 
mean that teaching always results in 
intended learning, again such is not 
the case. Finally, if it is used to indi- 
cate that teaching is not teaching un- 
less it does result in learning, the us- 
age is arbitrary. Connecting learning 
and teaching verbally in this hyphen- 
ated expression serves to increase the 
complexity of the concept of teaching 
without compensating gains. So we 
have decided to treat teaching as teach- 
ing and learning as learning. 


What Teaching Is 


Before turning to the acts constitut- 
ing teaching, we shall point out certain 
things which are not strictly a part of 
teaching but which are so closely re- 
lated to it as often to be mistaken for 
it. These are method, skill, style, and 
control. By method is generally meant 
a particular order imposed upon teach- 
ing activities. It isa construction of how 
teaching ought to be done. We speak 
of the project method, lecture method, 
question-answer method, and_ unit 
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method. Of course, to follow any of 
these methods is to teach. But teach- 
ing is more than a method. And the 
tendency to equate the two of them 
has led to more than one pedagogical 
dogma. 

When we speak of a teacher's skill 
we are referring to how well he per- 
forms the acts of teaching. It is some- 
times said that the proficiency of a 
teacher is to be decided by the achieve- 
ment of his students. But this way of 
thinking about the teacher’s skillful- 
ness is a choice among alternatives and 
is in no sense necessary. It is no less 
defensible to say that a teacher is pro- 
ficient if his instruction satisfies criteria 
derived from pedagogical research and 
practical experience. In this event, the 
teacher might be very proficient and 
still some students learn little or noth- 
ing from his instruction. In the same 
way a physician may be very skilled 
and yet some of his patients may not 
recover. As the doctors say, the opera- 
tion was a success but the patient died. 
Or a lawyer may display unusual skill 
in defending a client but still lose the 
case. No practitioner can rightly be 
held responsible for the outcome of 
his practice beyond adherence to the 
knowledge and techniques of his pro- 
fession. 

By style of teaching we mean the 
characteristic demeanor in which the 
teaching acts are performed. For ex- 
ample, a teacher may operate in a sym- 
pathetic frame of mind, or he may be 
aggressive toward both the students 
and the ideas with which he deals. A 
teacher may be habitually dramatic, or 
he may show little or no feeling at all 
as he teaches. Unlike skill, teaching 
style is personal and somewhat unique 
for each individual. The failure to dis- 
tinguish between style of teaching 
and teaching itself, is one of the pri- 
mary sources of the mistaken notion 


that teachers are born and not made. 

The custodial and disciplinary duties 
of the teacher are frequently confused 
with teaching. Of course, a measure 
of order in the classroom is a necessary 
condition for instruction. But the 
maintenance of order is not itself in- 
struction. In college and university 
classrooms the custodial and discipli- 
nary functions of the teacher are negligi- 
ble, and the distinction between these 
functions and instruction stands out 
clearly. In the public schools, however, 
these duties take so much of the 
teacher’s time and energy that the line 
between teaching and discipline be- 
comes blurred in his mind. At any 
rate, the job of housekeeping is one 
thing and teaching is quite another 
thing. 

However, telling what something is 
not, does not tell us what it is. So let 
us turn to a positive description of 
the teaching process. If we go to the 
classroom, we shall see what it is that 
the teacher does. We shall see that 
what he does follows an order of events 
which are not of his own making, but 
which occur because of the very nature 
of the enterprise going on there. As 
the teacher faces a classroom group, 
what do we see him do? First of all 
he induces the students to give atten- 
tion to himself. By virtue of his posi- 
tion, he is necessarily the central figure 
in the classroom, and no amount of 
ingratiation or sharing in activities on 
his part can hide the fact. While the 
day’s disasters need not be read upon 
his morning face, it is still true that 
the first significant act of the teacher is 
to focus the attention of his students 
upon himself. When this has been ac- 
complished, he then directs their at- 
tention to what is to be learned. He 
may do this in a number of ways—by 
telling the students what to do, by 
engaging them in planning what to do, 
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or by other means. The teacher then 
directs the students in those activities 
which are designed to bring about the 
desired learning. Such activities may 
include listening to the teacher, watch- 
ing him do something, trying to solve 
problems, practicing exercises, and so 
on. 

These acts of the teacher are, of 
course, gross performances. And we 
shall miss the subtle, but significant 
aspects of his work, if we do not look 
at the things which the teacher does 
when he executes them. Througout his 
performance the teacher is observing 
the students, diagnosing their feelings 
and interests, and following as best 
he can the progress of their under- 
standing. He also talks, for he is 
called upon to explain, interpret and 
give directions, and these duties can 
be performed in no other way. Then, 
too, he uses all sorts of pedagogical and 
social sanctions to approve and disap- 
prove, to reward and to punish, to per- 
suade and to restrain the students at 
every turn in the day’s work. 


Signs and Symbols in Teaching 

An analysis of these elusive aspects 
of teaching will take us to the heart of 
the teaching process. Let us see what 
the teacher does when he is doing these 
things. We see him use all sorts of signs 
and symbols as he diagnoses the state 
of the students’ feelings, interests, and 
understandings, and likewise as he ex- 
plains, interprets, and persuades. Now, 
the teacher cannot know the feelings 
and interests of his students by observa- 
tion alone; for feelings and interests 
are not accessible to the senses. The 
only way he can know them is by infer- 
ence. Neither a smile nor a frown is a 
feeling. Nor is anger a sharply spoken 
reply. These are external manifesta- 
tions of inner states and processes. Like 
one who must find out the contents of 
a sealed box by inference from its ex- 
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ternal features, the teacher can know 
the inner facts about his students only 
by inference from visible signs. From 
a student's facial expression, he infers 
that the student does or does not want 
to do something. The tone of the stu- 
dent’s voice and the expression in his 
eyes tell the teacher whether or not the 
student is angry, happy, or apprehen- 
sive. And the light in his mind shows 
up in the light on his face. 


The fact that the deeper reactions 
and feelings of the student are hidden 
and that they are present to the teacher 
only by implication has been little no- 
ticed. Yet it may well be that the suc- 
cess of the teacher depends in large 
measure upon his accurate perception 
and understanding of such natural 
signs as posture, tone of voice, and fa- 
cial expression. From practical experi- 
ence it would seem that there is wide 
variation among teachers with respect 
to sensitivity to these cues. Some teach- 
ers of outstanding intellectual ability 
appear to be insensitive to what is go- 
ing on around them, oblivious to the 
inner life of the student if not to the 
classroom itself until something hap- 
pens to jolt them to their senses. Then 
it is often too late to redeem their 
status as teachers. Others seem to see 
all sorts of cues, but, knowing not what 
they mean, become rattled by them 
and thus lose control of the teaching 
process. Still other teachers appear to 
be keenly aware of every change in 
these natural signs and to understand 
their significance. They, therefore, di- 
rect their moment-to-moment behavior 
as teachers in terms of information 
coming to them by implication from 
the multiplicity of natural signs around 
them. If we could but find out how to 
read these natural signs accurately and 
how to teach prospective teachers to 
do so, their proficiency in the art of 
teaching might be better secured. 
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The teacher learns about his students 
not only from natural signs but also 
from their use of language. What the 
student says is of significance to the 
teacher partly because it supplies him 
with data by which to understand the 
student. Just as facial expressions and 
other natural signs convey by implica- 
tion the feelings and thoughts of the 
student, so do linguistic expressions re- 
veal the inner life to him who is able 
to interpret them. Suppose a student 
says, in response to the question of how 
the streams of New England differ from 
those of the coastal plains “I ain’t sure. 
But is it that the rivers run slow in 
New England and fast in the coastal 
plains? Well, maybe I’m wrong. I 
don’t know.” Now what do these words 
tell the teacher? It all depends upon 
how he is tuned in and how versatile 
he is in changing wave lengths. These 
data indicate a number of things. They 
tell the teacher that the student is defi- 
cient in linguistic usage, hesitant in 
answering the question, and deficient 
in geographic knowledge. Other lin- 
guistic expressions of the student may 
indicate that he is emotionally upset, 
reasons fallaciously, and does not know 
how to explicate words. 

In general, then, the symbolic ex- 
pressions of the student tell us: (1) 
his emotional state, (2) the grammati- 
cal and linguistic errors he makes, (3) 
whether or not he understands some- 
thing, (4) the values he holds, (5) the 
logical errors he makes, and (6) his 
factual errors. Language as a source 
of information about the student has, 
of course, been used since teaching 
first began. But the conceptualization 
of its functions should enable us to 
make better use of language as an in- 
strument of instruction. For the teach- 
er can mold his behavior intelligently 
to the extent that he is aware of the 
conditions which affect the outcome 


of his acts. Hence the teacher, at his 
best, is sensitive to this total spectrum 
of things which the student’s linguistic 
expressions tell him. 


Teaching as a Linguistic Process 

The teacher not only interprets signs 
and symbols coming to him from the 
students, but he also expresses himself 
to his students by signs and symbols 
as he instructs. In fact, teaching can- 
not occur without the use of language. 
Teaching is, above all, a linguistic ac- 
tivity. The teacher makes assignments, 
gives directions, explains events and 
statements, interprets words and other 
expressions, proves propositions, jus- 
tifies decisions and actions, makes prom- 
ises, praises and blames students. He 
cannot teach without doing these 
things. And he cannot do any of them 
without using language. Can an assign- 
ment be made without language? Can 
anything be explained or an action jus- 
tified without saying something? Can a 
proposition be proved or an expression 
interpreted without using language? To 
raise such questions is to indicate the 
way in which language is inextricably 
involved in the processes both of learn- 
ing and of teaching. It is to show that 
language is at the very heart of teach- 
ing. 

Let us look at some of the ways in 
which the teacher uses language. In the 
first place, he uses language to teach 
students how to do something. In teach- 
ing a student how to typewrite, for ex- 
ample, the teacher may show the stu- 
dent how to do it by performing the 
activity himself. But this will not be 
sufficient. The student must himself 


perform the activity, and he must be 
directed in the performance of it. So, 
the teacher will tell him from time to 
time what to do. But it is not intended 
that the student remember the sen- 
tences spoken by the teacher. The teach- 
er will tell him to try so and so, don’t 
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do so and so, or you are making this 
movement and you should be doing 
thus and so. The purpose of the dis- 
course is immediate. Its use beyond 
the moment may be insignificant. For 
once the student learns to typewrite, 
what the teacher told him drops out 
of the picture. 

This sort of telling is to be found in 
nearly all teaching. And it is more com- 
plex than we might suppose. It entails 
a triple relationship in which the ele- 
ments are the teacher, the student, and 
a third something, for example, a map, 
a piece of apparatus, a book, an act of 
either the student or the teacher. Sup- 
pose a teacher is instructing a science 
class by means of a demonstration. As 
the demonstration proceeds, the student 
must observe what is done and what 
happens. At the same time he must 
listen to the teacher tell what is being 
done, why it is being done, and so on. 
The student is thus in a double role 
of observer and listener. The teacher, 
too, is involved in the same way. He 
must pay attention to what he is doing 
and at the same time talk about what 
he is doing. But he must do even more. 
He must also pay attention to the en- 
tire class and choose words and ideas 
appropriate to the capacities of the stu- 
dents. This three-way intellectual per- 
formance is seldom found outside of a 
teaching situation. It is not an easy 
one to learn, and many elements of the 
situation escape the eye of the novice. 
Even the experienced teacher is seldom 
well enough aware of his performance 
to tell the beginner what to do and 
how to do it. 


There is a second and even more sig- 
nificant use of language in teaching. 
In this instance the teacher tries to in- 
crease the student’s fund of knowledge. 
In order to do this he explains, he de- 
fines, he justifies, he offers proof, and 
so on. And, as we have already said, 
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to do these the teacher must use lan- 
guage. But it is a use of language which 
differs from that employed in the direc- 
tion of an activity which a student is 
learning to perform. It is a discourse 
that expresses ideas which are to be 
retained, and which can be retained 
only as they are embodied in linguistic 
symbols. The teacher who explains 
Boyle’s law by showing its logical rela- 
tion to the molecular theory of mat- 
ter does not do so on the assumption 
that what he says will be forgotten. Nor 
does a teacher who explains an event 
in human history by reference to a 
general proposition about the behavior 
of human beings intend that the stu- 
dents forget what he says. Of course, 
the teacher does not intend that the 
student remember the exact words or 
the particular sentences. But the teach- 
er does expect the student to be able to 
express the ideas in his own words and 
to show in other verbal ways that he 
grasps what the teacher has said. 


Since the discourse of the teacher 
embodies ideas to be learned, it is de- 
signed to convey ideas in accurate and 
succinct statements. In this sense, it is 
studied discourse. Unlike informal talk, 
its order is shaped by the nature of the 
task. Ideas are expressed in a sequence 
calculated to make them easily under- 
stood. Even the teacher’s demeanor and 
tone of voice are affected by the nature 
of the task. Children recognize this 
fact, and when they play “school,” the 
one who has the role of teacher adopts 
the voice and studied manner of the 
teacher. 


Thus the significance of the role of 
language in teaching is clearly evident 
when we stop to think about it. Yet the 
plain fact is that all we know about 
language in this regard is a kind of un- 
analyzed common sense distilled from * 
practice. It could be that when we 
have analyzed the language of teaching 
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and investigated the effects of its var- 
ious formulations, the art of teaching 
will show marked advancement. 


The Logic of Teaching 


Teaching involves logic as well as 
language. This is the case because rea- 
soned discourse leads to conclusions. 
It begins somewhere and ends some- 
where. And logic, in its deductive sense, 
is a way of clarifying our linguistic ex- 
pressions and of ordering sentences in 
such a way that we can decide upon 
the truth of our conclusions. 

Just as we have neglected the role 
of language in teaching, so have we dis- 
regarded logic. This neglect of logic 
has resulted partly from our erroneous 
notion that the research which dis- 
lodged faculty psychology and its theory 
of formal discipline also discredited the 
study of logic, and partly from our 
erroneous ideas of what logic was sup- 
posed to do for us. The overthrow 
of formal discipline had no bearing 
upon the uses of logic when properly 
perceived. Logic does not purport to 
tell us how we do in fact think. It has 
nothing to do with the pondering proc- 
esses, whatever they are, by which ideas 
occur to us and by which we reach con- 
clusions. The principles of logic de- 
scribe neither thinking nor thought. 
Nor do they tell us how our thinking 
ought to proceed. They are not norms 
to which the thinking process should 
conform. Rather logic is useful to us 
when we scan our thinking to tell 
whether or not the conclusions we have 
reached follow necessarily from our 
premises, or, as in inductive thinking, 
to decide the probable truth of our 
conclusions. 

Seen in this light, logic plays an im- 
portant role in the process of teaching. 
‘For one thing, a statement becomes 
clear to us either when its key words 
are adequately defined or when it is 


fixed in the chain of sentences to which 
it is logically linked, or when both of 
these obtain. Now, teaching in its 
didactic sense embraces both of these 
performances. For, as we have already 
said, such teaching includes the activ- 
ities of defining, explaining, justifying, 
proving, and the like. And these with- 
out exception are logical operations. 
The fact that these activities are 
logical activities is seldom recognized. 
We have failed to recognize their logi- 
cal nature because of our tendency in 
education to psychologize everything. 
In pedagogical discussion we use two 
sets of concepts, both of which we be- 
lieve to be psychological, when in fact 
only one set is so. One of these sets 
consists of such concepts as inferring, 
perceiving, conceiving, generalizing, 
thinking, and judging. We use these 
in talking about psychological processes. 
And we are correct in doing so. Of 
course, there is a legitimate question as 
to whether there are internal processes 
corresponding to these names, but that 
question is one which we leave to the 
psychologists. The other set of concepts 
are identified by such terms as define, 
interpret, explain, justify, and prove. 
These are logical rather than psycho- 
ogical. They are operations which we 
perform with words and sentences and 
which we cannot perform without 
words and sentences. And these opera- 
tions are found in the domain of logic. 


For purposes of illustration we shall 
consider definition and explanation. It 
hardly need be said that a great deal 
of school learning consists of defini- 
tions. Our books and discussions are 
filled with definitions. Now in logic 
we are told that there are different ways 
of defining words. To define a word 
is to tell how it is to be used. We can 
define the word “seed” by saying that 
“a seed is that part of a flowering plant 
that holds the embryo and associated 
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structures.” What we have done is to 
tell the class of things to which a seed 
belongs, by saying that it belongs to 
the class of things called “parts of a 
flowering plant.” Then we have told 
how a seed differs from other members 
of the class of things to which it be- 
longs such as leaves, roots, and stem. 
Wherever the expression “part of a 
flowering plant which holds the embryo 
and associated structures” appears in 
our discussion we can substitute the 
word “seed” without changing the 
meaning. This is what we do when we 
define a word. Thus a definition repre- 
sents a decision; for it lays down the 
rules for the use of a word. Since they 
are decisions, definitions are neither 
true nor false. 

The amount of time used inefficient- 
ly in the classroom because the teacher 
does not know how to deal with ques- 
tions involving definitions is greater, 
I fear, than we like to think. Classroom 
discussion is often snarled up by dis- 
agreements about the meaning of 
words, as though words somehow had 
meanings in the same way that dogs 
have fleas. Many fruitless discussions 
might be avoided were the teacher ca- 
pable of handling definitions through 
a knowledge of logic and its operations. 

Similarly, the logic of explanation is 
appropriate when the teacher is called 
upon to explain either statements or 
events, or to evaluate explanations giv- 
en by students. Suppose the teacher is 
called upon to explain the fact that in 
the early morning the wind blows from 
the land toward the sea. What must 
he do? The answer is that he must try 
to find the premises from which the 
factual conclusion—the wind blows 
from the land toward the sea in the 
early morning—can be drawn. Now 
any number of premises may be chosen, 
depending upon the teacher’s knowl- 
edge. But if he is trained in physics, 
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he will reason from the general law 
that heated bodies expand and thus 
become lighter per unit of volume. It 
is not necessary here to follow the logi- 
cal steps the teacher must take to get 
from the general law to the particular 
event to be explained. But he will go 
on to show that the air over the ocean 
becomes warmer at night than the air 
over the land, and that the cold, heavier 
air over the land then displaces the 
ocean air which is warmer and lighter. 
An explanation thus consists in show- 
ing that the fact to be explained can 
be taken as an instance of the general 
law which has been used as the ex- 
planatory principle. 

Failure to understand what an ex- 
planation is leads to all sorts of en- 
tanglements in the classroom. Some- 
times the discussion centers in the ques- 
tion of whether or not an explanation 
is a true one. To answer the question 
it is necessary that the truth of the 
premises be tested. But unfortunately 
the teacher often lacks the knowledge 
of logic necessary to test the truth of 
statements used as premises. Then, too, 
teachers sometimes mistake the mere 
recounting of events for explanation. 
A student is asked to tell why the 
French Revolution happened. So he 
relates events leading up to the revolu- 
tion as an explanation of why the rev- 
olution occurred. Now, the mere re- 
counting of events is not an explana- 
tion in the logical sense, for there is 
no general principle from which to de- 
rive the event to be explained. Some- 
times, however, a student, or even a 
teacher, uses a general principle with- 
out making it explicit. Consequently 
it is subjected neither to critical ap- 
praisal nor to the test of fact. Partly 
for this reason, instruction in history 
often lacks rigor and thus fails to en- 
gage the higher mental processes of stu- 
dents. 
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Conclusion 


It has been our purpose in this dis- 
cussion to describe teaching, teaching 
as it is in fact. We have not sought to 
set forth any new theory of how teach- 
ing ought to be done. Rather we have 
analyzed teaching into some of its essen- 
tial elements because it is our belief 
that he who would improve an art must 
first understand it. And the understand- 
ing of any art begins not with loose 
abstractions, but with systematic and 
painstaking analysis of that art. 

It has been a common practice to 
think of teaching almost exclusively in 
psychological terms. This practice has 
too long kept us from facing the real- 
ities, the hard plain facts of teaching. 
I have tried to speak in terms of the 
facts of teaching—of what it is that 
we actually do when we teach. Our 
analysis has, perforce, been all too brief. 
Hence it has presented merely the bold 


contours and the grosser elements of 
the general process of instruction. Many 
details remain to be laid out. And since 
the present analysis represents an early 
exploration, it is to be expected that 
under further study and further elabo- 
ration, the present general outline will 
undergo changes. 

Nevertheless, I believe that any can- 
did view of teaching will throw into 
sharp relief most features of the teach- 
ing process that I have described. If we 
look frankly at teaching, I believe that 
we shall become aware at least of the 
truly linguistic and symbolic nature 
of the teaching process, and that the 
fundamental role of logical operations 
in teaching will become abundantly 
clear. If this be the case, we shall be 
dealing with problems that we have 
not recognized heretofore. And yet, it 
may be that through the solution of 
these problems the art of teaching will 
make its most rewarding advancement. 
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HE STUDY of first-year teachers 

completed earlier this year by the 
NEA Research Division disclosed many 
facts that have important implications 
for the future development of teacher 
education. Although the basic findings 
of this study have been reported in 
other publications, none of the pre- 
viously published accounts has concen- 
trated on the aspects of greatest in- 
terest to colleges and universities or 
has spelled out the implications of 
these findings for preparation pro- 
grams. 

A total of 2,600 classroom teachers 
participated in the study, and all of 
them were finishing their first year of 
teaching experience when they filled 
out the questionnaires in the spring of 
1955. The study was limited to begin- 
ning teachers in urban school districts, 
but such districts include communities 
ranging in size from 2,500 to over 
1,000,000 population. Many of them 
employ only 10 to 20 teachers; others 
employ several thousands. This sam- 
pling was representative not only of the 
cities of various sizes but also of ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high 


18am M. Lambert, “The Teacher's First 
Year,” Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation 45:152-53; March 1956. 

National Education Association, Research 
Division, “First-Year Teachers in 1954-55.” 
Research Bulletin 34:3-47; February 1956. 
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school grades and of the nation’s geo- 
graphic regions. 


Early Marriages and Delayed Careers 


Today's teachers, like the rest of the 
American population, marry and have 
children much earlier than they did 
a few years ago. Almost 60 per cent 
of the men and 36 per cent of the wom- 
en who reported were married, and the 
great majority of them were married 
before they began their first year of 
teaching. Many new teachers were 
married before they graduated from 
college. 

Of the men reporting, two in five 
had at least one child, and one in five 
had two or more children. One-third 
of the married women had at least one 
child. During the depression years of 
the 1930’s a married man or woman 
among beginning teachers was rare, but 
listen to a new teacher of the 1950's: “I 
had captured a G.I. and had two chil- 
dren before I finished my junior year in 
college. I had to wait until the kids 
were old enough to go to school before 
I could start working.” 

Widespread military service among 
young men, as well as early marriage 
and childbearing among young women, 
may help explain why so many teach- 
ing careers are delayed. /bout one- 
fourth of all teachers who ter the 
profession today wait at least . . months 
after college graduation before they 
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begin to teach. Nearly 20 per cent of 
the new teachers reporting in the Re- 
search Division's study had been out of 
college two full years and over 10 per 
cent of them had been out of school 
three or more years before they began 
to teach. 

Facts like these point to the poten- 
tial usefulness of college sponsored re- 
fresher courses for those who do not 
put their skills and knowledge to use 
within a reasonable time after the com- 
pletion of a preparation program. 


Mobility of New Teachers 


The popular concept of the teacher 
who grows up and is educated in a 
medium-sized or large city but goes 
out to teach his first year in a small 
town or farm area cannot be validated. 
Today, just the reverse is more likely 
to be true. Twice as many teachers 
who participated in the study were 
teaching in a community larger than 
the one in which they grew up than 
were teaching in a smaller one. 

Consequently, any idea that most 
of our potential teachers need to be 
prepared to cope with rural or small 
town conditions—at least with condi- 
tions in communities smaller than the 
ones with which they are familiar— 
needs to be sharply revised. It would 
seem to be much more pertinent to 
familiarize new teachers with possible 
conditions in the larger urban school 
districts. 

Many new teachers, for instance, 
said they needed help their first year 
in making out and keeping official rec- 
ords and in acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the specialized services of large 
school systems. Pre-service institutes 


sponsored by individual school systems 
are the only answer to some of these 
needs, but the colleges and universities 
can help. Where there is a state-ap- 
proved register, prospective teachers 


should know what to do with it. They 
ought to have some idea of the variety 
of services offered by large school 
systems even though a training pro- 
gram cannot tell students how to use 
those services in a particular situation. 

How to prepare teachers who are 
likely to move from a smaller to a 
larger community is only one part 
of a much more important problem, 
the problem of teacher mobility. Re- 
search Division findings showed that 
only 36 percent of the first year teachers 
questioned were living in what they 
regarded as their home communities. 
More than one-fourth of the teachers 
who answered the questionnaire were 
not teaching in their home states, and 
about the same proportion were not 
teaching in the states where they re- 
ceived the greater part of their college 
education. In the Far West—Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 
—for example, 33 per cent of the new 
teachers were not teaching in the 
states where they were educated. 

Teachers simply do not stay put 
these days, and teacher education in- 
stitutions are going to have to think 
more and more in terms of educating 
their students to teach anywhere in 
the United States. They can no longe: 
hope to equip their students to teach 
in a specific geographic area. Many 
institutions will want to become famil 
iar with the certification requirements 
not only of their own and bordering 
states but of states all the way across 
the country. It is, of course, impossible 
for any one college or university to 
meet fully the requirements of all 
other states, but requirements common 
to many states can be stressed in the 
programs of all teacher candidates. 

Back to School 

The great majority of first-year 
teachers in urban school districts were 
college graduates. Eighty-seven per 
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BEGINNING TEACHERS 


cent of them held a bachelor’s degree, 
and an additional seven per cent held 
a master’s degree. In spite of this high 
level of preparation, however, approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the beginning 
teachers were planning to return to 
college the summer following their first 
year in the classroom. Of the entire 
group responding, 25 per cent said they 
planned definitely to go to school, and 
an additional 10 per cent said that 
they probably would go. These facts 
indicate a high level of professional 
interest among new members of the 
profession. 


Unquestionably many new teachers 
were returning to school to begin work 
on advanced degrees to gain additional 
professional security and to qualify for 
the salary increases that normally come 
with extra training. Some of them 
pointed out, however, that the addi- 
tional salary would not cover the cost 
of attending summer school. One new 
teacher estimated that she would have 
to work six years with her master’s 
degree to earn back the cost of getting 
it. 

Other teachers no doubt needed a 
course or two to comply fully with 
state certification requirements. Still 
others were going back to school to 
meet a self-recognized need—to acquire 
a needed skill, to bridge a gap in their 
pre-service education, or in some other 
way to increase their teaching effective- 
ness. 

This high rate of return to school 
among beginning teachers presents a 
challenge to colleges and schools of ed- 
ucation. They need to provide a pro- 
gram, or at least a course, to meet the 
self-recognized needs of the new teacher. 
These teachers have little or no money 
after their first year of teaching, but 
they have enough professional interest 
to come back to school anyway. Perhaps 
a three-hour credit course could course 
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could be set up with no predetermined 
curriculum. The content could grow 
out of the needs of each new group 
enrolled. 


What They Need 


In the questionnaire used in the 
Research Division study, teachers were 
asked to report the types of help they 
found they needed most during their 
first year. Rating very high on the list 
were these needs: 

1. How to keep and make out the 
many official required records and re- 
ports. Thirty-six per cent of them said 
they need much help here) . 

2. Acquiring a knowledge of the 
specialized services of the school system 
and how to use those services. 

3. Understanding the goals of the 
school. 

4. Planning for and working with 
gifted and retarded children. 

5. Handling problems of discipline. 

6. Understanding and using courses 
of study and curriculum guides. 

This list is not comprehensive, but 
it does point up some of the difficult 
problems facing the new teacher. In 
two areas especially important to the 
new teacher, training seems to be in- 
adequate. Many new teachers did not 
have the necessary skill to handle prob- 
lems of discipline or to work with ex- 
ceptional children. For the experi- 
enced teacher, especially in an over- 
crowed classroom, these problems are 
difficult enough; for the beginning 
teacher, they may be overwhelming. 

Certainly teacher education pro- 
grams could be strengthened by prac- 
tical suggestions on how to manage 
some of the common forms of misbe- 
havior. They could be strengthened by 
practical suggestions on how to work 
with gifted and retarded children in the 
classroom. New teachers did not chal- 
lenge the theories or ideals they had 
acquired about these two problems, but 
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they lacked effective techniques for 
achieving their ideals. 
Financial Difficulties 

New teachers were asked to report 
their net worth on the last day of 
school, and the typical teacher ended 
the year with $191. There is small 
comfort in this amount considering the 
fact that the teacher has to live for 
three months without any income. 
More than one-third of all teachers were 
either broke or in debt. More than 
one-half of the married men _ were 
either broke or in debt; about one in 
five was at least $750 in debt. 

The study indicates, however, that 
those teachers in difficult financial 
straits were just as likely to go to school 
during the summer as those who had 
saved money. Obviously many young 
teachers need financial help if they are 
to stay in the profession or if they are 
te secure the additional schooling 
which might give them a little more 
financial security. Colleges and uni- 
versities which have idle loan or schol- 
arship money should certainly be 
alerted to the needs of this group. 
Schools of education could perhaps do 
more to acquaint new teachers with 
the operation and value of teachers 
credit unions. 


Selection and Employment 


More than one-third of the teachers 
in the study (35 per cent) had been 
interviewed at their college by the 
school system in which they were work- 
ing, but large urban school systems 
practice this form of recruiting either 
more frequently or more effectively 
than do smaller systems. Almost 29 per 
cent of the teachers in small com- 
munities, but 39 per cent of those in 
the largest communities, had been in- 
terviewed before leaving college. 

Written examinations are evidently 


used to help select teachers only in 
the largest school districts. Nearly five 
per cent of the respondents had taken 
a written examination, but less than 
one per cent of the classroom teachers 
in cities under 100,000 in population 
had taken one. 

Although some screening is done by 
written examination, most teachers got 
their jobs on the basis of college rec- 
ommendations, paper qualifications, 
and personal interviews. Candidates in 
schools and colleges would probably 
find this kind of information useful 
when they are ready to look for their 
first job. 


Social and Political Responsibility 

In spite of numerous recommenda- 
tions that they become part of the com- 
munity where they live and work, the 
majority of first-year teachers did not 
join a church, a civic club, or a social 
group in the community where they 
did their first teaching. Furthermore, 
almost two-thirds of the first-year 
teachers reporting were not registered 
to vote in the communities where they 
taught. 

A few teachers (only 12.8 per cent), 
of course, were ineligible to vote, but 
the majority of them were shirking one 
of their first obligations as citizens. 
Crucial tax rate and bond elections 
occur constantly these days in urban 
school districts, and teachers ought to 
feel a special responsibility to vote in 
these elections if they vote in no others. 

Perhaps older teachers in the com- 
munity ought to feel a special respon- 
sibility for getting new teachers in- 
volved in community activities and for 
explaining registration and voting re- 
quirements to them. Perhaps con- 
sciousness of their responsibilities as 
citizens comes only after the new 
teacher has a chance to meet other 
pressing problems of the first year. In 
spite of these considerations, it seems 
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that teacher education institutions have 
not yet discovered the most effective 
ways to stimulate a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. 


Conclusions 


The study of new teachers seems to 
show pretty clearly that teacher educa- 
tion programs are much better than 
many critics claim. Certain implica- 
tions for the improvement of prepara- 
tion programs did ‘come out of the 
study, however. 

Beginning teachers today are more 
mature and much more mobile than 
they once were. They are eager to im- 
prove their professional competence 
although there is no immediate finan- 
cial reward for doing so. Given these 
facts, all teacher education facilities 
might do well to reconsider their pro- 
grams in at least two areas. 


Programs or courses ought to be or- 
ganized so that teachers who recognize 
their own needs can satisfy those needs. 
Experiments with a work-shop or with 
self-planned courses might be in order. 
Institutions which educate teachers 
might exhibit more awareness of the 
probable mobility of their candidates. 
Uniformity of certification require- 
ments is neither possible nor desirable, 
but it ought to be possible to cope with 
a common core of requirements. 

Most people who choose teaching are 
not disappointed with their choice. 
Fewer than one in ten said they liked 
teaching less than they thought they 
would, and nine in ten teachers in- 
cluded in the study planned to teach 
a second year. Suggestions from such 
a group about ways to improve their 
education should be useful to teacher 
education institutions. 





Education as we use the term today has little over a century of history. 
It is true that, to take only two examples, there is a Danish compulsory 
school attendance law dating from 1739 and an American Ordinance of 


1787 stating that ‘ 
couraged,” 


plished only in the second half of the 19th century. 
countries won their principal battles for 


tries and some other “advanced” 


‘schools and the means of education shall be forever en- 
but the effective application of such legislation was accom- 


While these two coun- 


universal and compulsory education in the 19th centry, it ts only in our 
own century that these terms have application in a world context and in 


parts of Asia and Africa only a beginning has yet been made. 


In the 


“advanced” countries we can date from around the years 1890-1910 several 
now accepted features of the education process. It was in this period that 
Great Britain effectively abandoned the fee-paying basis for school attend- 


ance (so that education became free and compulsory) . 


It was in 1906 that 


Cattell and Thorndike published THe THEORY OF MENTAL AND SOCIAL 
MEASUREMENTS, the effect of which was not only to force a rethinking of the 
basis of the school curriculum but to set in motion today’s systematic study 
of the education process. It was in 1895 that Dewey, following in the wake 
of the enthusiasm in the United States for Herbart’s ideas on education, suc- 
ceeded in forming the National Society for the Study of Education and in 
1904 in the United Kingdom that Sir John Adams published HERBARTIAN 
PsycHOLoGy APPLIED TO EpucaTIoNn which for many years was to remain an 


influential book. 


(From “Trends in World Education,” 


by L. R. Fernig 


and J. F. McDougall in Epucation Dicest, November, 1956, p. 36. Reported 
from Put Decta Kappan, June 1956, p. 377-86.) 
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HEN WESLEYAN University 

embarked on its Master of Arts 
in Teaching Program four years ago it 
recognized that English majors might 
profit greatly from a thorough and sys- 
tematic training in theater. We knew 
that when our men began teaching in 
the public high schools some of them 
at least would be given responsibility 
for directing plays. If they were to be 
adequately prepared for that phase of 
their work they might profit much 
from participation in the work of the 
Wesleyan Theater and the challenge of 
directing a play. 

Perhaps it should be mentioned that 
the Wesleyan MAT Program is of two 
years duration, and is designed for lib- 
eral arts college graduates who will 
teach in secondary schools. An integral 
part of the program is the assignment 
in field work. Each student through 
four semesters spends some eight to 12 
hours a week in the athletic or extra- 
curricular life of Wesleyan or local 
high schools, or in community agencies 
such as the YMCA or the Red Cross. 
Thus, depending on his interests and 
background, a student may select a field 
work assignment in two or three areas, 
among which are coaching team sports, 
leading a Hi-Y club, acting as a Scout 
master, chairing an adult “Great 


Books” discussion group, or organizing 
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a high school science club. All students 
work under supervision; they receive 
training but at the same time they ac- 
cept responsibility. Field work is re- 
quired but it does not carry academic 
credit. 


The Wesleyan Theater 


Each year several MAT students de- 
cide to work in theater under the super- 
vision of Professor Ralph Pendleton. 
The Wesleyan Theater regards itself as 
a part, indeed a necessary part, of a 
liberal arts college environment. Four 
or five major and minor productions 
are presented each year, each with a 
cast drawn from the student body and 
the local community. No professional 
actors are engaged and the objective of 
the staff is not commercial but, rather, 
educational theater of high quality. 
Over a four-year period undergraduates 
may see plays which represent both the 
important historical periods of the dra- 
ma and widely different literary and 
theatrical styles. The theater is, in 
short, part of a student's liberal educa- 
tion. In such a setting MAT English 
majors may fulfill their field work as- 
signment in a planned sequence of 
training covering four semesters. Such 
training is designed to give each man 
both the insights and the skills which 
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are required for directing and produc- 
ing a play at the secondary school level. 


First Year 


In his first semester a student-in- 
training serves as an assistant to the di- 
rector of a major play. He keeps the 
prompt book and records all stage 
movement. He attends the director's 
conferences with those responsible for 
stage design and lighting effects. He 
discusses with the director varying in- 
terpretations of the play and the roles 
of the actors. From this experience he 
gains first-hand knowledge of the func- 
tion of a director and the part played 
by the various members of the produc- 
tion team. Among other valuable 
things he learns are the limitations im- 
posed by an adequate, yet modestly- 
equipped theater and the equally im- 
portant limitations of amateur actors 
and technicians. Such a knowledge 
should serve him well when he begins 
his work in the public high school. 

Students who do not engage in this 
kind of training during the first semes- 
ter may be chosen for an acting part in 
a major play. Here again they study 
the work of the director and become in- 
volved in discussions of interpretation. 
They are concerned not only with their 
own role but have an opportunity to 
observe the various responsibilities as- 
signed to members of the production 
staff. 

With this background and experi- 
ence a student spends his second semes- 
ter on the technical aspects of a second 
major play. He may participate in the 
design and execution of sets or may 
take responsibility for lighting. The 
program of training is sufficiently flexi- 
ble to enable him to work as a member 
of the technical staff and take an acting 
role as well, or he may spend all his 
field work time serving as a stage man- 
ager. We have been both surprised and 
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delighted with the imagination and the 
skill revealed by students who have had 
little, if any, previous experience in the 
theater. They have coped adequately 
with major technical problems and 
have learned how to “make do” on a 
limited budget. 


Second Year 


The really heavy burden of responsi- 
bility falls on a student in his second 
year. Now he becomes the director of a 
one-act play. He chooses the play, se- 
lects the cast, organizes the technical 
staff and presents the play in the col- 
lege theater to a campus and communi- 
ty audience. Advice from Professor 
Pendleton and help from other MAT 
students are both necessary and wel- 
come, but this is essentially his own 
production. All the details of interpre- 
tation and movement are his responsi- 
bility and he confers closely with other 
students in all aspects of stage manage- 
ment. The plays chosen in past years 
have presented no small challenge: 
Tennessee Williams’ This Property is 
Condemned was the 1955-56 choice, 
and in former years students directed 
Eugene O’Neill’s In the Zone and 
Maeterlinck’s The Intruder and The 
Miracle of St. Anthony. For the Ten- 
nessee Williams production an interest- 
ing device was used. The play was giv- 
en and the director then appeared out 
front. A discussion, moderated by a 
member of the English Department, en- 
sued during which the director was 
asked a number of searching questions 
by members of the audience. These 
stimulated him to reveal his interpreta- 
tion, to defend it, and to remark in 
some detail on the set, the lighting, cos- 
tumes, and the symbolism employed. 
Following this 20 minutes of spirited 
discussion the director retired, perhaps 
a trifle exhausted, and the play was 
given again. The arrangement was a 
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good learning experience for both the 
director and his audience. 

Our students spend their final semes- 
ter in full-time practice teaching. They 
teach four classes a day continuously 
for 12 weeks and become involved in 
all phases of school life. A student who 
is following the four-semester sequence 
in theater assumes responsibility for 
directing a play in the auditorium of 
his cooperating school. He gets advice 
and assistance from regular members 
of the school staff but, here again, he is 
ultimately responsible for the produc- 
tion and the major decisions are his 
own. In past years the plays chosen 
have included the A. A. Milne comedy, 
The Man in the Bowler Hat, the Japa- 
nese-flavored The Good and Obedient 
Young Man by Barr and Stevens, and 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea. These were 
produced before school assembly audi- 
ences, not the easiest in the world, and 
were well received. 


The Graduate Director 


Thus the student climaxes his train- 
ing in a situation entirely similar to 
the one he will face when he takes his 
first position. He has become familiar 
with the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of high school actors and has a 


first-hand knowledge of what he can 
and cannot do within the confines of a 
high school stage and auditorium. In 
choosing a play, he has read and dis- 
cussed with his advisers several possi- 
bilities and has widened his knowledge 
of dramatic literature suitable for high 
school groups. He has learned, too, 
some of the satisfactions and the frus- 
trations he may expect in the future. 
He has come face-to-face with the eager- 
ness of adolescents and their occasional 
irresponsibility, and he has realized the 
necessity of securing the cooperation of 
other teachers and administrators. 
Above all, he has developed both a set 
of skills and a cluster of convictions 
that will, we hope, enable him to pro- 
duce quality plays in the years ahead. 
We are, indeed, convinced that 
“good” drama is possible in a high 
school setting. Under skillful direction 
adolescents can rise to the challenge of 
a difficult play and carry their audience 
along with them. The key to the mat- 
ter is, of course, the teacher who sets 
high standards and then has the ability 
and the drive to make great demands 
on his students. Sustained and rigorous 
training in the art of the theater dur- 
ing student days may result in the crea- 
tion of English teachers who can also 
become first-rate directors of dramatics. 





Shortage of Teachers in Switzerland. The shortage of teachers in Canton 
of Neuchatel is such that it was necessary, in 1954 and in 1955, to appoint a 
certain number of teachers from the Canton of Valais. Certain posts for- 
merly held by women have had to be filled by men in view of the particu- 
larly acute shortage of women teachers. In this canton, the average enroll- 
ment is 27 pupils per class. (BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EpucaTion No, 120, Third Quarter 1956, p. 118.) 
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On Phonetic Spelling 
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St. Paul, Minnesota 


? RECENT months the controver- 
sial issue of Johnny’s reading prob- 
lem has once again come to the fore. 
Proponents of modern methods present 
an impressive array of statistics to show 
that more people are doing more read- 
ing with greater rapidity, while critics 
retaliate with the impressive fact that a 
considerable number of college stu- 
dents must undergo an_ initiation 
course in remedial reading. Either stu- 
dents entering college do not have col- 
lege aptitude, or if they do and are ac- 
cepted as qualified they should re- 
quire no “remedy,” these critics say. So 
eoes the argument. 

Each side, by vociferously blaming 
the other, has drawn attention to symp- 
toms of a problem which, if not diag- 
nosed and treated, may prove more 
serious than anyone has hitherto sus- 
pected. The “let’s blame somebody” 
policy has diverted and distracted at- 
tention. Perhaps both groups — one 
seems to uphold the phonic approach 
to reading while the other looks upon 
phonics as a tool subservient to the rec- 
ognition approach — secretly fear the 
uncovering of a cancerous growth they 
lack the courage to eradicate. 


With the one side we must 


when a spokesman writes: 


agree, 


fo use the phonic approach ex 


clusively in the beginning phases of 
reading complicates the process and 
discourages children because of the tre- 
numbers of letter 


mendously large 


combinations that are not truly pho- 

netic. 

One expert in the reading field has 
pointed out that the vowel sounds in 
English may be written 104 ways. 

Frank Laubach, an authority who has 

devised alphabets for illiterate groups 

all over the world, says that English is 
the most difficult language in which to 
build phonic lessons for adults.! 

Two Solutions 

Since English, because of evolution, 
is not phonetic any longer to a degree 
sufficient to warrant the use of a basi- 
cally phonic approach, there are only 
two avenues left open: (1) devising a 
long-range program to bring English 
spelling back to phonetic bases (in oth- 
er words, to make the written language 
conform to the spoken language) ; (2) 
resorting in desperation to the recog- 
nition approach. 

The latter solution, in the view of 
one group, is that of a sick man who, 
lacking the strength to carry on, resorts 
to alcohol or drugs to surmount an in- 
tolerable situation. It is not really a 
solution at all. But the coca-consuming 
Peruvian Indian who had to get his 
excessively heavy load over the moun- 
tain in an excessively brief period of 
time did not stop to meditate on the 
fact that his consumption of coca was 
not a long-range solution and really 
ageravated the situation. Those who 
reflect on the latter solution, however, 
do not pause to consider that in the 


1S8t. Paul Pioneer Press, June 7, 1955. 
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wake of the recognition approach there 
may lie long-range psychological mal- 
adjustments, the seriousness of which 
can be measured only by the develop- 
ment of several generations of young 
people. It would be folly to reduce 
language to reading. However impor- 
tant it is to read, language is speech, 
the intellectual expression of the whole 
personality. Yet the written and the 
spoken language must remain as closely 
knit as possible. 

The intolerable situation which can 
result when the cleavage between the 
“eye” and the “ear” elements becomes 
too great is evidenced by unreformed 
Chinese with its many thousands of 
symbols representing ideas, and by Eng- 
lish with its many thousands of varia- 
tions in the spelling of words. Actually 
the Chinese may be better off: their 
symbols are basically pictographs, 
whereas our spelling combinations 
have become senseless carry-overs from 
the dead past, the dry rot of outmoded 
linguistic traditions. 

If the recognition method is pushed 
at the expense of phonics, Johnny will 
be ill at ease whenever he meets a new 
word; unable to utilize the age-old 
principle, “divide and conquer,” he 
will survey the word with a _ brief 
glance, then slash away at it like a 
startled’ dog at the sudden appearance 
of a stranger. 

Thus the breach between written 
and spoken English, ever-widening as 
the result of the natural evolution of 
language will become even greater in 
the measure that the recognition meth- 
od becomes accepted; the already tot- 
tering norms of pronunciation will 
more quickly come tumbling down. 

Arthur Edson, surveying the situa- 
tion for the Associated Press in a syn- 
dicated article entitled “Junior Reads, 
But—That Is Spelling?”, sums up as 
follows: 


But why not stress phonics? Suppose 
the youngsters do read more slowly, 
wouldn’t they be more sure of them- 
selves? And wouldn’t they spell better? 

Most educators say no. And high on 
their list is the disorderly English lan- 
guage itself. 

Its words are a glorious hodge-podge 
of Teutonic, Latin, Greek, and heaven 
knows what origin. 


Latin and French 


Mr. Edson, to clarify the picture, 
might have explained that the majority 
of English words come from Latin and 
French roots: Latin because that was 
the universal language of the schools 
of Western Europe throughout the 
Middle Ages and during the Renais- 
sance; French because the people of 
the British Isles in the centuries fol- 
lowing the year 1066 adopted the lan- 
guage of their French-speaking con- 
querors. However, Anglo-Saxons, forced 
by political circumstances to adopt a 
foreign vocabulary, were not able to 
throw off their ingrained native habits 
of pronunciation. The newly-adopted 
French words were massacred by the 
“man on the street” in the same fash- 
ion that we today slaughter the pro- 
nunciation of foreign words. 

In the course of time, Anglo-Saxon, 
forcibly wedded to French, produced a 
misshapen offspring. As each person 
affected the speech habits of forebears, 
evolution of English pronunciation was 
much hastened, although spelling did 
not keep pace by changing in the same 
way. 

No logical solution was ever im- 
posed, nor possible, because of the ra- 
pidity of the evolution. Today how- 
ever, nine centuries after the Norman 
conquest, it should be safe to recognize 
the need for clearing away the debris, 
however irksome some of us may find 
it to chop the “-ugh” from “though” 
or the “p” from “psychology,” and 














ON PHONETIC SPELLING 


propagate the surprisingly simple rules 
of modern English pronunciation. 

“Anyone trying to walk the straight 
phonetic line,” continues Arthur Ed- 
son, “soon runs into words pronounced 
alike and spelled differently: ‘there’ 
and ‘their’; ‘one’ and ‘won’; ‘to,’ ‘two,’ 
and ‘too.’” 

Edson leaves one with the impres- 
sion that the English language is brist- 
ling with such hononyms. The argu- 
ment, such as it is, has indeed been 
used repeatedly against advocates of 
spelling reform. As a matter of fact 
the percentage of such trouble-making 
combinations is not large. Those who, 
familiar with English pronunciation, 
have practiced transposing present-day 
English into phonetic characters and 
have read a good deal of English in 
such phonetic transcriptions, would not 
consider the problem of words pro- 
nounced alike but spelled differently a 
particularly trying one. It is only the 
non-specialist who cannot take time off 
to tinker with the theory and practice 
of phonetic English who might be in- 
fluenced by such an argument. 


For experimental purposes I have 
given passages of phonetic English (in 
which each symbol used always corre- 
sponds to the same sound, for example, 
CH in CHURCH) to individuals in 
various age groups. Children were at- 
tracted by the idea and found little 
difficulty—less than did elderly people. 
Intermediate age groups were, of 
course, even more successful: intellec- 
tual maturity combined with sufficient 
vigor to make the exercise stimulating. 


Faith and Reason 

The great handicap to the intelli- 
gent reform of our language is not the 
difficulty of devising an adequate spell- 
ing reform; it is the fact that the aver- 
age educated person does not know the 
rudimentary principles of English pro- 
nounciation! He has a pragmatic ac- 
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quaintance with a regional manner of 
pronouncing, but he rarely or never is 
sure why he pronounces as he does. 
How many college graduates can tell 
us why words like “cottage,” “manage,” 
and “village” are normally pronounced 
“cotij,” “manij,” and “villij”’? How 
many can tell us why the article “the” 
is pronounced one way in “the apple” 
and differently, as a rule, in “the man”’? 
In lieu of a reason, the weary teacher 
will ride along on his hackneyed rule 
that the is like thee before a vowel. Yet 
the reason—as any phonetician will tell 
us—is absurdly simple. 

Have you ever tried to explain the 
pronunciation of English to a non- 
English speaking person? 

Our faith in English as a world lan- 
guage is based partially on reason and 
partially on presumption. It is based 
on reason because English grammar is 
relatively simple in form, and because 
the pronunciation of English is no 
more complex than other highly devel- 
oped tongues. It is based on presump- 
tion because of an element that we 
could control if we willed to do so: our 
utterly hopeless spelling, which far 
from being a “system,” is an almost 
complete lack of it. 

Many people imagine that a return 
to phonetic spelling would be a tre- 
mendously complex, long, and costly 
procedure. Actually we are wasting 
about a half-billion dollars a year at- 
tempting an impossibility: to teach 
Johnny (and his teacher) to spell in a 
thoroughly antiquated fashion. The 
situation is more ridiculous in our day 
than it would be in the world of tech- 
nology, for example, to attempt to 
mechanize a modern army through the 
exclusive use of Model T Fords. 

We often hear it said: “Well, the 
old fashioned way was good enough 
for us. Why shouldn’t our children 
learn the same way?” 
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First of all, let’s stop kidding our- 
selves: we didn’t learn to spell. We are 
all—needlessly—slaves of the diction- 
ary. Even our “doctors of philosophy” 
are not sure of their spelling. Not so 
long ago I read a brief note from an as- 
sociate professor of English at a major 
university: it contained two mistakes 
in spelling. 

It is not true that our children 
should be expected to spell as well as 
we were expected to. First, because the 
gap between English as spelled and 
English as pronounced becomes great- 
er, not less, from one generation to the 
next: somewhat as an automobile gets 
more and more bumps from year to 
year, unless they are straightened out. 
Secondly, our educational curriculum 
has thrown out a number of invaluable 
props to our spelling. Our long, difh- 
cult words came, not from Anglo- 
Saxon (which gave us our concrete, 
everyday, one-syllable words) but as a 
rule from Latin, French, and Greek. 
Our forefathers, who studied one, two, 
and often all three of these languages, 
felt at home when it came to spelling 
words like “chromatic,” “pneumonia,” 
“infinitesimal,” or “courteous.” Now 
we have thrown out the old “disci- 
plines” but expect our youth to pos- 
sess a magic mental image of spelling 
patterns they no _ longer acquire 
through extensive familiarity with lan 
guage study during their formative 
years. We have often replaced such 
disciplines with more “practical” sub- 
jects which, though excellent in them- 
selves, are not designed to make for 
better spelling. 

Since the practical-minded educators 
of today have done away with the old 
traditions, they will admit that there is 
no alternative but to proceed to an 
adequate, scientifically conceived spell- 
ing reform. This must be of such na- 
ture that, introduced in the first grade 
only on a moderate scale the first year, 


then the year following in the first and 
second grades, and so on, a gradual 
transition can be made over a period 
of fifteen or twenty years, thus allow- 
ing professional and business groups to 
shift over as needs require. 


A Profitable Investment 


A change-over to phonetic English 
would be a profitable investment. It is 
not merely students and teachers who 
cannot spell; as things stand neither 
can stenographers, general managers, 
or corporation presidents. 

If a phonetic alphabet were adopted, 
the present alphabet could serve as a 
base; two or three symbols might be 
dropped, and two or three added. Thus 
the reform, though adequate, would 
not need to be revolutionary. Many 
basic words would undergo no change 
at all. 

To show why a few new symbols 
would be desirable, we might take the 
words “think” and “this.” The sym- 
bol “th” represents one sound in the 
word “think,” a different sound in the 
word “this.” The sound of “th” fluctu- 
ates in a great many words. Presently 
we memorize each one separately as 
we learn it. Foreigners studying our 
language are forced to do likewise, 
with still greater difhiculty. 

Is it not as important and easy for us 
to eliminate our linguistic communi- 
cation barriers as it is for other na- 
tions to cut through the red tape of 
passports, visas, political and economic 
frontiers? 

The need for inventing at least one 
or two new symbols is rendered even 
more obvious if we study the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels italicized in the 
paragraph below: 

Several Virginia policemen were about 
to arrest @ groceryman who was attempt- 
ing to violate an ordinance by contami- 
nating a considerable amount of anemic- 
looking hamburger. 
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The vowels—a, e, i, o, and u—above, 
all have approximately the same pho- 
netic value. Must we continue to write 
them differently because Shakespeare 
did, or shall we get together and in- 
vent a new “gadget” to make sense out 
of nonsense? Can we not find a com- 
mon ground for the spelling of words 
like the following: “inward,” “herd,” 
“bird,” “word,” “curd,” in which the 
five different vowels are all used to pro- 
duce the same sound? Or shall we wait 


another nine centuries to see whether 
reform will take care of itself? 

From a simpler, human approach we 
should act now. Our children will be 
grateful to us for eliminating from 
their scholastic schedule untold hours 
of unremunerative drudgery, agonizing 
both to children and their parents, 
leaving time for numerous fruitful 
topics of study now in danger of being 
slighted because of the ever-increasing 
complexity of our present-day educa- 
tion. 





Relationships Between Enrollments and Population 


Although some pupils in secondary schools are under 14 and some are 
over 17 years of age, it is of interest to note the per cent the total second- 
ary school enrollments have been of young people age 14 through 17. In 
1890, total secondary school enrollments (public and private) were 5.6 
per cent of the population age 14 through 17; in 1930, they were 50.6 per 
cent; and in 1954, they were 79.9 per cent. 

Combined elementary and secondary school enrollments do not show 
a regular increase in the proportion of school-age children enrolled in 
school. Apparently, enrollments in elementary schools have been a fairly 
high proportion of children of school age (5 through 17) for a good many 
years. However, from 1890 to 1940 there was a fairly steady increase in the 
proportion the total school enrollments were of children age 5 through 17. 
From that time on, the proportion has varied from 90.2 per cent to 93.5 


per cent; it was 93.2 per cent in 1954. 


In colleges and universities a good many students are over 21, but it 
is also of interest to note the per cent the enrollments in higher education 
have been of young people age 18 through 21. In 1890, enrollments were 
2.6 per cent of the number in that age group; in 1930, 12.2 per cent; and in 


1954, 29.4 per cent. 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education 


expressed the belief that at least 49 per cent of our population had the 
ability to complete 14 years of schooling that would lead either to employ- 
ment or more advanced study, and that at least 32 per cent of the popula- 
tion had the ability to complete an advanced liberal or specialized pro- 
fessional training. Thus it appears that, although some students who are 
not suited to such work undoubtedly enter colleges and universities, a good 


many who should do so do not go to college. 


Status and Trends, NEA 





Research Division, October 1955, p. 12-13. 
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In the first issue of THe JouRNAL oF TEACHER EpucaTion, March 1950, it was 
announced that from time to time the JouRNAL would publish abstracts of signifi- 
cant studies in teacher education under the general series title of “Commission 
Studies in Teacher Education.” 

“The Leadership Role of State Teacher Education-Certification Officers” is a 
condensation of Dean Herge’s doctoral dissertation. On June 22, 1956, he was 
invited to give an interpretation of his findings and recommendations at the 34th 
Annual Meeting of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification (NASDTEC); and, as a result, the Association established a 
special committee to implement the recommendations of his study. 

From 1946 to 1953 he was State Director of Higher Education and Teacher 
Certification in Connecticut. He has also served as chairman of the Eight-State 
Reciprocity Committee, and as President of NASDTEC. These positions enabled 
him to sense the full leadership potential of state directors of teacher education- 
certification nationally in the movement to establish teaching as a major profession. 
These experiences influenced him to solicit the cooperation of his colleagues in a 





study of the nature of the duties and responsibilities of state directors.! 
Part I of the article appears in this issue; Part II will be published in the 
March 1957 issue of the JouRNAL.—Eprror’s Note. 








PART I 


EGINNING in 1946 and increasing in 
eae scope, the Professional 
Standards Movement in Teaching, as an 
organized effort, has achieved solid results. 
This progress is surprising in view of the 
acute teacher supply and demand situa- 
tion, which has prevailed throughout this 
period. The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards deserves commendation for its leader- 
ship and persistent efforts in the interest 
of improving teacher education. 


1Henry C. Herge, State Directors of Teacher 
Fducation and Certification: A Study of the 


In the interval since March, 1950, when 
The Journal of Teacher Education was 
launched, the Commission’s stated goals 
have been reflected in an array of articles 
and editorials, focusing attention upon the 
professional concept of teaching. The posi- 
tive effects which the Journal has had 
upon the teaching profession, upon teacher 
preparing institutions, and upon educa- 
tional research have been considerable. 


Nature of Their Duties and Responsibilities. 
Doctor’s Dissertation (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1956). 
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Similarly, the state directors? of teacher 
education and certification have exercised 
influential leadership. The national study 
reported herein sought to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the potentials which the position 
of state director contained for increased 
professionalization of teaching. 


Design of the Study 


Basic Premise. The basic premise of the 
study was: (1) that state directors of teach- 
er education and certification hold a unique 
position in the immediate and long-range 
planning, appraising, and guiding of state 
programs for teacher education; (2) that 
changing trends in the nature of the duties 
and responsibilities of state directors sug- 
gest ways for improving the quality of state 
administered programs of teacher person- 
nel; and (3) that further improvement of 
teacher personnel services in many states 
will occur only to the degree that the state 
board of education and the chief state 
school officers recognize the obstacles that 
currently inhibit greater effectiveness of 
state directors and take steps to eliminate 
them through critical study and cooperative 
professional planning 

The Problem and Its Scope. There are 
evidences pointing to changes which are 
taking place as education in the United 
States attempts to adapt itself to a dynamic 
social order. This study centers attention 
upon ways and means for effecting desir- 
able changes in the educational structure, 
and upon ways for obtaining unified coor- 
dination within each state. It provides a 
basis for educational improvement in that 
it contains a critical exploration of those 
activities which tend to increase or decrease 
the effectiveness of the state director in his 
role as an education leader. 


2State director. This title is used throughout 
the study to designate the individual in each 
state educational agency who is authorized by 
the chief state school officer to supervise and 
coordinate all aspects of teacher education, 
teacher certification, and state approval or 
accreditation of institutional programs in 
teacher education. In some states it was found 
that these responsibilities are shared by two 
or more persons. 
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It was the purpose of the study to: (1) 
ascertain the nature and extent of the 
duties and responsibilities of state direc- 
tors; (2) construct a status account of the 
“typical” state director through a descrip- 
tion of his pertinent characteristics; (3) 
point out how the state director is reacting 
to changing concepts in state school admin- 
istration; and (4) suggest means whereby 
the established programs in the several 
states may become more effective both in 
structure and in operation. 


Procedure. As its basic method of pro- 
normative-survey research, namely, ques- 
tionnaire inquiries and interviews with 
individual directors wherever and when- 
ever necessary. Data were gathered from 
state legal agencies for education, and per- 
tinent research and related literature were 
investigated. Finally, an examination was 
made of extant studies and bulletins of 
professional associations and materials pub- 
lished by government agencies dealing with 
legalistic practices now operative in state 
departments of education. 

Communications containing question- 
naires were sent out during the summer 
of 1955 to state directors whose names ap- 
peared on the 1954-55 official roster of 
NASDTEC. Usable replies were received 
from 45 directors representing 39 states 
and the Territory of Alaska. 


The organization of this study emerged 
with a three-fold focus: (1) an historical 
frame of reference to show relationships 
of education to government and trends in 
state administration of teacher personnel 
services; (2) a status account of the typical 
director in 1955; and (3) a critical evalua- 
tion of 104 activities which bear upon his 
effectiveness. 


An Historical Frame of Reference 


Education as a State Function. The 
American institution of free, public, tax- 
supported schools is unique. In no other 
country are public education and public 
policy so closely interwoven. While prevail- 
ing legal theory shows that education has 
evolved as a major responsibility of state 
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government, public acceptance of this the- 
ory has taken many years to develop, main- 
ly because there has been a deep-seated fear 
of remote centralized control of education. 
rhe suspicion goes back to our colonial pe 
riod when education reflected the simple 
status of community life. In the delegation 
of powers, the founding fathers seem to 
have sensed the evils that might accrue 
under an educational system controlled at 
the national level. Thus, it developed that 
education, which is not a responsibility re- 
served for the federal government, became 
legally a state function. As a result, state 
school systems emerged, with no two ex- 
actly alike in structure or operation. 

The Chief State School Officer. State 
directors, like most officials in state depart 
ments of education, operate primarily 
within a framework of delegated duties. 
Because state school administration has be- 
come an area that demands outstanding 
professional competence, and because the 
state department of education is consid- 
ered to be the arm of the office of the 
commissioner of education, it seemed nec- 
essary to study trends that pertain to: (1) 
composition of the state board of educa- 
tion and the selection of its members; (2) 
methods for appointing the chief state 
school officer; and (3) relationships of the 
chief state school officer to the state board 
and to his professional associates in the 
state department of education. As a result 
of this examination, it became apparent 
that the manifold functions of a state edu- 
cational agency could not be discharged 
eficiently unless the chief state school offi- 
cer was provided with sufficient funds to 
employ adequate and qualified professional 
and clerical staff, imbued with a desire to 
develop within his corps of workers a phi- 
losophy of service and professional leader- 
ship, and devoted to the cause of structur- 
ing a system of working relationships 
whereby the department's philosophy could 
be translated into action. 


It also became apparent, as a result of 
reviewing the literature, that the chief state 
school officer cannot hope to achieve success 
unless he has freedom and authority to re- 
cruit, select, and appoint staff of the high- 


est caliber. Neither can he hope to retain 
a quality staff unless under a civil service 
structure modern personnel policies and 
practices are operative. Effective state pro- 
grams are determined mainly by the caliber 
of the staff recruited to perform the as- 
signed functions. 

The State Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification. In the more pro- 
gressive states, the current state director 
has achieved recognition as an educational 
leader who is engaged in dealing directly 
with: (1) professional preparation of per- 
sonnel for the public schools; (2) certifica- 
tion of all individuals whose educational 
preparation entitles them to serve in the 
schools of the state; and (3) approval and 
continuous reappraisal of institutions and 
programs of teacher education. He derives 
these duties and responsibilities from his 
chief state school officer who, under the 
law, is accountable to the state board of 
education and the public for the execution 
of the educational program of the state. 

In commenting upon administrative or- 
ganization within the state department of 
education, Frazier sustained the opinions 
of several earlier authorities in maintain- 
ing that all teacher personnel services 
should be administered by a single office.* 
Several other suggestions were advanced 
by scholars in support of the organizational 
structure considered desirable; yet each fa- 
vored the common goal of more effective 
state administration free from _ political 
controls, which would integrate and coor- 
dinate the program of the public schools 
with the efforts of teacher education insti- 
tutions. Emens’ study leaves one strong im- 
pression; namely, that the centralization of 
authority for all teacher personnel services 
between 1900 and 1940 was an established 
trend.* 


3Benjamin W. Frazier, Education of Teach 
ers as a Function of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Bulletin 1940, No. 6 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941) , 
p. 48-49. 

4John R. Emens, A Study of State Adminis 
tration of Teacher Personnel, Doctor’s Thesis. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1938) , 
p. 236-37. 
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Leadership Role of State Department 
Emerges. Gradually personnel in state de- 
partments of education are becoming aware 
of their own potentialities for leadership 
and responsibility. Beach and Gibbs, for 
example, in their comprehensive study of 
all state departments of education, show 
how mid-century needs in education have 
created a concomitant need for higher 
caliber personnel to fulfill the new poten- 
tial in service.5 From a review of related 
literature, and particularly the studies of 
Beach and Gibbs, there appeared an ex- 
pression of concern for the need in most 
states to establish favorable conditions for 
recruitment, selection, appointment, and 
retention of qualified professional staff 
members in state educational agencies.® 

In 1952, Savage reported upon the work 
of educational consultants in twelve mid- 
western state departments of education. 
His interpretation showed that staff mem- 
bers no longer consider their work in terms 
of a policing function. He indicated that 
this shift and the consequent emergence 
new consultative role have caused 
staff members bearing traditional 
titles to “a limited amount of tem- 
porary confusion.” He expressed belief that 
their sensitivity would disappear when they 
understood the fact that a title is “not in- 
consistent with consultative service, pro- 
vided it is not an end within itself.’’7 

In a similar study, focused upon ways for 
improving the quality of professional serv- 
ice by state legal agencies for education, 
three basic principles were developed: (1) 
services of state departments of education 
should evolve only in response to felt need 
at the local level; (2) new type of leader- 
ship service is premised upon voluntary 
cooperation of all concerned; and (3) serv- 


of a 
some 
have 


5Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. Gibbs, The 
Personnel of State Departments of Education, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Misc. No. 16 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952), p. 4-5. 

6] bid, p. 9. 

7William W. Savage and others, Educational 
Consultants and Their Work in Midwestern 
State Departments of Education (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration Center, University of 


rt 


Chicago, 1952), p. 4 
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ices of state departments of education can 
be developed satisfactorily only if all the 
state-level agencies involved participate 
voluntarily with the department.® 

A fact worth reporting is the increasing 
number of staff members employed in state 
departments of education The average 
number of professional staff members per 
department increased 2,800 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1950. This is significant 
when one considers that the typical de- 
partment in 1900 averaged no more than 
three professional persons.® 

The Role of the State Director Emerges. 
By 1937, according to Frazier, the role of 
the state director was fairly well recognized 
in 41 states, but even there frequent difhi- 
culties arose “because the administration 
of teacher certification was not sufficiently 
coordinated with other state teacher per- 
sonnel activities, including especially the 
education of teachers.”” He summarized his 
findings by pointing to the need for estab- 
lishing high personnel standards for all 
staff members in state departments of edu 
cation, especially in the division of teacher 
education and certification.1° 

In an earlier study, Bachman expressed 
a similar idea in vigorous terms: 

If the states are to take the part 
suggested ... the division of education 
and certification of teachers will need 








8State Departments of Education of the 
Southwestern Region, An Integrated Program 
of State Level Services to the Public Schools 
(Austin: Southwestern Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration, University of 
Texas, 1954), p. 22. 

9Ward G. Reeder, The Chief State School 
Officer, Bureau of Education Bulletin 1924, 
No. 5 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1924). See also Fred F. Beach, 
The Functions of State Departments of Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Misc. No. 12 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950). p. ix. 

10Benjamin W. Frazier, Development of 
State Programs for the Certification of Teach 
ers, U. S. Department of Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 12 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938) , 
p. 24-29. 
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to be made the most powerful single 
division of the state department of 
education. . . . The director of such a 
division will need to be an expert in 
curriculum construction, and in the 
education of teachers, and the peer of 
any man or woman of the state en- 
gaged in similar work.™ 
The literature of the period from 1900 
to 1940 quite generally supports the single 
state office concept for all teacher person- 
nel service. Many arguments are advanced 
in support of proposals for organizational 
structure considered desirable; yet each ex- 
presses the common goal of more effective 
state administration, free from political 
control, which would integrate and coordi- 
nate the program of the public schools 
with the efforts of teacher education insti- 
tutions and with the state department. 
While no state during that four-decade 
period engaged in all conceivable teacher 
personnel activities, there was definitely a 
movement toward having the state director 
responsible for more and more services. 
Paralleling these developments, the qualifi- 
cations of state directors were being raised. 
For example, Frazier found that the pro- 
fessional preparation and experience of the 
average state director in 1940 was equal 
to or exceeded the background of “com- 
parable” administrators nation-wide, and 
that he was not “significantly different from 
other state department officers of compara- 
ble rank.”!2 
Hubert, at the request of NASDTEC, 
initiated his status study of 40 state direc- 
tors in 1950, and interpreted his findings 
at the annual meeting of the association a 
year later. His data were based upon a 
much larger sampling than that used in 
Frazier’s earlier study.'* Both surveys are 
useful in that they provide information 
and data on changes which are taking place 
in the composition of the state director 
11Frank P. Bachman, Education and Cer- 
tification of Elementary Teachers, Field Study 
No. 5 (Nashville: Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1933), p. 184. 
12Benjamin W. Frazier, Education of Teach- 
ers as a Function of State Departments of Edu- 
cation, op. cit., p. 48. 








group. For example, Hubert found the 
titles of officials primarily responsible for 
state direction of teacher education and 
certification extremely confusing both as 
to nomenclature and as to rank, just as 
Frazier had ten years earlier. This in it- 
self probably has serious connotations in 
that many so-called “directors” found 
themselves in rear echelons where they 
served mainly as clerical agents of the 
ranking members of their departments.'4 
His personal inventory shows that in 1950 
the average age of 39 directors was 49 
years, the range being from 35 to 65 years; 
they averaged 40 years of residence in the 
state in which they were then employed. 
Fifteen of the 40 directors held earned 
doctor’s degrees, 22 had their master’s, and 
the remaining three had bachelor’s degrees. 
Included in the total group were seven who 
had acquired honorary doctorates. 

Space does not permit reporting fully on 
Hubert’s findings. Among the more impor- 
tant data is that which shows that for 36 
directors reporting the item, the average 
annual salary in 1950 was $6,400. Indi- 
vidual salaries ranged from $3,600 to 
$9,060. The salary situation in 1950 posed 
the question whether salaries paid were 
sufficient to hold the ablest directors. 

Hubert also found that there was no 
uniformity in the professional qualifica- 
tions of state directors in 1950. In a few 
instances, if titles and backgrounds report- 
ed were criteria for judgment, it would 
appear that the directors’ preparations and 
attainments educationally were less than 
they should have been, particularly if they 
were expected to provide state-wide lead- 
ership for activities and direction for pro- 
grams in teachers colleges and graduate 





13For Frazier’s detailed findings on classifica- 
tions of persons designated as state directors, 
see his Education of Teachers as a Function 
of State Departments of Education, op. cit., 
p. 47. 

14These unpublished data were collected and 
tabulated for the NASDTEC by Frank Hubert, 
formerly State Director of the Division of Pro- 
fessional Standards, Texas Education Agency, 
and are in the possession of the writer. This 
account is the writer’s interpretation of Hu- 
bert’s data. 
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schools. The multiplicity of titles and job 
descriptions in Hubert’s materials indicate 
further that the unfinished business in 1950 
included the job of defining clearly the 
locus of the state director within the state 
department of education. The obvious 
conclusion based also upon these and Fra- 
zier’s earlier findings would be that teach- 
er personnel services at mid-century in at 
least several states were static. 

The status view of the state director in 
1955 re-emphasized characteristic weak- 
nesses of the state director’s position since 
its inception. Indiscriminate samplings of 
responses to several questions dealing with 
barriers to effective operation reveal many 
obstacles. Typical answers provide the fol- 
lowing negative overtones: 

Rigid work schedule. 

Constantly increasing volume of rou- 
tine business. Certificates and scholar- 
ships make it difficult to get away from 
office for even the more important 
duties. 

Separation of certification from 


teacher education and from higher 
education. 

Lack of clear definition of role and 
responsibilities in the divisional or- 
ganization. Duality of responsibilities. 

Political interference. 

Scores of unrelated administrative 
assignments which interfere with lead- 
ership activities. 

Inadequate work space for the divi- 
sion. 

Inadequate space for storage and for 
filing records. 

Insufficient clerical assistance. 

Insufficient professional staff. 

Dual control of public higher edu- 
cation. 

Professional help needed to perform 
adequately the field service functions 
assigned. 

Extreme emphasis on certification 
mechanics as contrasted with over-all 
problem of providing better personnel 
for our schools. 
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(Continued from page 290) 


total degree program for the education of teachers is provided by the liberal 
arts or academic faculties of these institutions. Can we assume, then, that 
the critics intend to call the Ivy League colleges, for example, all of which 
with one or two exceptions we find on the approved list of teacher educa- 
tion institutions, teachers colleges? We think not. We think they are 
talking about, as was the Life article, the state teachers colleges. 


Since then, it has been the vogue to ascribe most of the supposed ills 
of teacher education, the blame for the teacher shortage, the alleged de 
terioration of education in general, to these “dismal institutions.” Over 
and over these criticisms seem to be based upon the assumption that the 
teachers colleges are predominant in the preparation of teachers. There are 
references to “the teachers college monopoly,” “the mandarins of the 


teachers colleges,” “the stranglehold of the teachers colleges.” 
Here are some prime examples. 


Che first refers to weaknesses in the teaching of mathematics: “This 
ignorance [of mathematics] is scarcely surprising, for little knowledge of 
mathematics is expected, even officially, of prospective school teachers. In 
the majority of cases an individual with ambition to teach in an elementary 
school can matriculate at a teachers college [italics are ours] without study 


ing any college mathematics.” 


Here is a distinguished and quite sincere layman, genuinely disturbed 
about this country’s lag in education and earnestly determined to help 
relieve the deficiencies, exercised about the controls of teachers colleges: 
“Another grave problem is the control exercised by teachers colleges 
[italics ours} which some call monopolistic. An honors graduate in 
physics from Yale cannot teach physics in the public schools of my home 
state of Connecticut until he has earned a certificate from a state teachers 


college.” 


We do not read the Connecticut certification requirements this way. 
Yale is an approved teacher education institution, and this hypothetical 
honors graduate in physics could complete requirements for full certifica- 
tion for teaching in Connecticut high schools in that university. But 
this reference probably is to an honors graduate who has elected not 
to prepare for teaching. Still, he could be certified to teach by completing 
18 semester hours of professional work at Yale (actually, he could probably 
start teaching with less); and there is no mandate that this work must be 
completed in a state teachers college. Elsewhere we have seen it stated 
that such a graduate of Yale would be compelled to spend two years in a 
state teachers college before he could secure a teaching certificate in that 


state. This is fantastic. 
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And the editor of Harper’s, perhaps prompted by some premonition 
that his bizarre idea for drafting young women and compelling them to 
teach, thus solving our teacher shortage in a very easy and economical 
manner, was going to run into stiff weather, looks for a scapegoat and 
quickly summons up the old bogeyman: “More violent objections might 
come from the mandarins of the teachers’ colleges. Publicly, they would 
complain that the scheme would downgrade their professional standards. 
Privately, they would fight hard against anything which might loosen the 
present stranglehold of the teachers colleges on our education system.” 

These are a few examples, among many that could be cited, of state- 
ments which seem to imply that teachers colleges have some siniste1 
monopoly power over the preparation and certification of teachers. 


What about these allegations? 


Do these critics actually mean the teachers colleges or do they mean all 
institutions preparing teachers—teachers colleges, the schools or colleges of 
education of universities, and the departments of education of the liberal 
arts colleges? It is hard to say. But the statements quoted and many others 
which could be cited seem clearly to be referring to the separate, single- 
unit, single-purpose state teachers college. 

In fairness, it must be confessed that even among educators the term 
“teachers college” has no definitive connotation. The term is used variously, 
sometimes in the pure sense, sometimes to designate any institution pre- 
paring teachers, and sometimes to refer to the teacher education unit of a 
general college or university. As used herein the meaning is as follows: 
those institutions which are legally designated as teachers colleges (having 
teachers college in their names), state colleges of education operating as 
separate units, and normal schools. 

Consider first the number and designation of institutions preparing 
teachers. What kinds and how many colleges and universities are engaged 
in teacher education? An analysis made in 1949-50 of 1,093 out of a total 
of 1,164 institutions engaged in teacher education, revealed that 159 teach- 
ers colleges, 192 public general colleges and universities, 569 private col- 
leges and universities, 35 professional and technical schools, and 138 junior 
colleges were approved to prepare teachers. Of the 1,093 institutions, 432 
were publicly controlled and 661 were privately controlled. 





A quick check of the list of 1,207 institutions approved by the respec- 

tive state school legal authorities for teacher education in 1955-56, contained 
in A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the 
; United States, 1955 edition, indicates that there were 107 teachers colleges 
and state colleges of education, as separate institutions on this list (this 
figure does not include the two-year normals); 99 state general colleges; 
| 92 state universities and land-grant colleges; 55 private universities; 23 
. municipal colleges and universities; 550 private liberal arts colleges; 129 
1 technical and professional schools —a total of 1,055 institutions offering 


four years or more of college work. In addition, there were 152 approved 
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junior colleges, making a grand total of 1,207 institutions authorized to 
prepare teachers in 1955-56. 

Consider, second, the actual role of teachers colleges in the preparation 
of teachers. Some of the foregoing statements, as has been said, seem to 
imply that teachers colleges prepare all—or almost all—of our teachers. 
The fact is that, in 1954-55, the public and non-public teachers colleges 
prepared only 23 per cent of the elementary teachers, 18.4 per cent of the 
high school teachers, and 20.4 per cent of the total completing preparation 
in that year. (See “The 1956 Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” 
prepared by the NEA Research Division in cooperation with NCTEPS. 
The Journal of Teacher Education 7:44-45; March 1956.) In 1949-50, 
teachers colleges prepared 33.5 percent of the elementary teachers, 16.8 
per cent of the high school teachers, and 21.9 per cent of all teachers. 
(See T. M. Stinnett, “Accreditation and the Professionalization of Teach- 
ing,” The Journal of Teacher Education 3:30-38; March 1952.) The 
overall decline in the production figures of these colleges is attributable 
to the decrease in the number of these single-purpose teacher education 
institutions. There were 159 such institutions in 1949-50, as contrasted 
with 127 (counting two-year normal schools) in 1955-56. 

What institutions prepared the remainder? 

The answer is the public and non-public general colleges and univer- 
sities (not including the teachers colleges). The private liberal arts colleges 
and universities in 1954-55 prepared 30.1 per cent of the elementary 
teachers, 32.8 per cent of the high school teachers, and 31.6 per cent of all 
teachers prepared that year. Public colleges and universities not including 
the teachers colleges prepared 46.9 per cent of the elementary teachers, 48.8 
per cent of the high school teachers, and 48.0 per cent of all teachers 
prepared that year. 

Publicly controlled institutions of all types (including state teachers 
colleges) prepared 68.2 per cent of the elementary teachers, 65.2 per cent 
of the high school teachers, and 66.5 per cent of all teachers in 1954-55; 
privately controlled institutions of all kinds prepared 31.8 per cent of all 
elementary teachers, 34.8 per cent af all high school teachers, and 33.5 
per cent of all teachers in that year. The reader should bear in mind that 
the above figures refer to the annual production of new teachers, to the new 
teachers completing preparation in the stated years, and not to the total 
teaching staff. 

Thus, it can be said that the teachers. colleges, bearing the brunt of 
all the finger-pointing at teacher education, are actually providing about 
two in 10 of our newly prepared teachers each year; the private colleges and 
universities are providing about three in 10; and public multiple-purpose 
colleges and universities are providing about five in 10. This hardly 
justifies the monopoly charge against teachers colleges. 

What about the alleged monopoly of teachers colleges over the fixing 
of certification requirements? This is an old, old charge. Recent studies 
indicate that practically all states have established advisory committees of 
one type or another to study and recommend certification requirements to 
state boards of education. In all of these, the major segments of the 
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teaching profession have representation, as well as all types of institutions 
preparing teachers—in most states every such institution is allotted repre- 
sentation. Obviously the teachers colleges are greatly outnumbered on 
these bodies since they comprise only about one-tenth of the institutions 
approved for teacher education. 

Cooperative methods for developing teacher certification requirements 
have had a steady evolution since the 1920's, with the appointment of 
special committees (broadly representative of the profession) by state 
boards of education. Formally organized bodies for this purpose began to 
be established by 1933, with the formation of an Advisory Council on 
Teacher Education and Certification in Kentucky. With the establishment 
of NCTEPS in 1946, state education associations began creating state TEPS 
commissions which serve, sometimes by designation, more often informally, 
to counsel state legal authorities on certification requirements. By 1951, 
it was reported that “There presently exists in all states some form of 
cooperative procedure for determining and administering teacher educa- 
tion and certification programs.” (See T. M. Stinnett and J. G. Umstattd, 
“Patterns of Cooperation in Administering State Teacher Education and 
Certification Programs,” The Journal of Teacher Education 2:272-82; De- 
cember 1951.) 

In 1955-56, there were some 35 state advisory councils and 50 state 
TEPS commissions. In addition, in several states which do not have 
councils, the state boards of education appoint special committees to make 
recommendations regarding assigned problems. Thus, presently, there is in 
every state one or more organizations, generally with representation from 
every segment of the teaching profession and every type of higher institu- 
tion preparing teachers—teachers, administrators, college staff members 
(both academic and education)—and often from lay organizations, for- 
mally or informally serving to advise the state education legal authority 
with reference to changes in teacher education-certification requirements. 
At least four advisory councils have been established by law. Since there 
are only 127 teachers colleges (including state colleges of education and 
normal schools) in the nation out of 1,207 colleges and universities pre- 
paring teachers, and since typically no one institution is allowed more 
than one representative on these bodies, either the teachers colleges monop- 
oly charge is fiction or their representatives are abnormally persuasive. 

It is doubtless true that in too many cases liberal arts colleges and 
academic personnel of other teacher education institutions have not been 
involved in these deliberations to the extent that they, by right, should be. 
We believe, however, this has not occurred by design, but largely by 
coincidence or indifference. One of the byproducts of the Carleton College 
Study of Teacher Education was to uncover this point. Fjelstad expresses 
the point as follows: “Should the liberal arts college assume a larger role 
in determining public school policy? There is good reason to believe that 
it should, even as it once did. There was a time when liberal arts colleges 
provided almost all of the teachers for secondary schools. Many of these 
colleges, including Carleton, have been willing to surrender their task 
to others. The vacuum created has been filled by teachers’ colleges and 
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departments of education in large universities and their products have be- 
come the spokesman for the proper aim and purposes of education. Many 
liberal arts colleges have not been willing even to appear before govern- 
mental agencies which set the patterns of public education, either to object 
to practices which they condemn or to assist in devising better ones. For 
example, Minnesota has an Advisory Commission which assists the Com- 
missioner of Education in setting standards for teacher certification. Each 
teacher training institution can have one representative on this Com- 
mission. Some liberal arts colleges, Carleton not excepted, have sometimes 
failed to send any representative or, when they have, have sent someone 
from their education departments. To neglect making their voices heard 
where decisions are made in one of the most criticized areas of public 
education is serious shirking of opportunity by liberal arts colleges. This 
is an indifference bordering upon irresponsibility.” (See Ralph S. Fjelstad, 
“The Carleton Faculty Study of Teacher Education,” School and Society 
84: 19-22; July 21, 1956.) 

Moreover, Burton examined this charge in 1955, by direct queries to 
the state certification officers. Of 43 usable replies, only two believed that 
education faculties (of all types of teacher education institutions) “may 
have influenced certification.” (See William H. Burton, “The Influence 
of Educationists Upon the Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education 6: 100-104; June 1955.) 

It would seem, therefore, that the critics should dig up a new whipping 
boy. The teachers college one is worn pretty thin, so thin in fact that even 
the uninitiated can see right through it. While it lasted, it was a clever 
slogan, an effectively used stereotype, a sort of political catch phrase, be- 
cause it tended to set off a very small—about one in 10 of approved insti- 
tutions—trelatively defenseless group of institutions against all the others 
engaged in teacher education. 

Furthermore, we would suggest a new look at these institutions. By 
and large, they can scarcely be categorized as “dismal institutions” any 
longer, whatever yardstick is used. By and large, they and their siblings, 
the state general colleges, have already achieved or are rapidly emerging as 
truly first-rate institutions of higher education. And their record of service 
to America, performed all too often under the most difficult circumstances 
and with extremely meager resources, merits—it seems to us—gratitude and 
praise, not calumny and scorn. 


—T.MS. 





Knowledge may be gained from books; but the love of knowledge is 
transmitted only by personal contact. No one has deserved better of the 
Republic than the Unknown Teacher. No one is more worthy to be en- 
rolled in a democratic aristocracy, king of himself and servant of mankind. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


Evaluating a Teacher Education Program 


HARRY N. RIVLIN and IRVING ROBBINS 


Queens College 
New York, New 


UEENS College is one ol the four 

municipal colleges in New York City 
and, like its sister colleges, conducts teach- 
er education programs as part of its under- 
eraduate activities. In 1948 a major change 
took place when state funds became avail- 
able to improve and enrich the under- 
graduate program, to conduct a_ tuition- 
free graduate program leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree, and to admit qualified resi- 
dents of New York State instead of limit- 
ing matriculation to residents of New York 
City. 

It was proposed in 1951 that the teacher 
education program be evaluated by the 
faculty of the education department, partly 
in order to examine the effects of the de- 
velopment and expansion that followed 
the receipt of state aid. A number of ma- 
jor issues had to be Would 
such an evaluation be of genuine worth? 
Could the already members of the 
faculty crowd extra duties into their work 


considered. 
busy 


schedule—without too great cost to their 
work and to themselves? What should, and 
could, be evaluated? And, how does a fac- 
ulty go about such a task? 

One by one the came. They 
came bearing the imprint of a fundamental 
tradition well established in the depart- 
ment; namely, that each member carries 


real responsibility, not only for his partic- 


answers 
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ular part of the work, but also for formu 
lating and guiding the general course of 
the entire program. The members asked 
themselves: Does not anyone who carries 
responsibility for directing have need of 
frequent appraisal? May one’s own work, 
howsoever conscientious, not stand in dan- 
ger through loss of perspective and vitaliz- 
ing reorientation if systematic overview 
and detailed appraisal be neglected? 

The first step seemed to be the appoint 
ment of an over-all general committee 
which would resolve the larger problems 
of getting started and would report back 
to the entire departmental faculty for con- 
currence and further This 
general committee was called the Steering 
Committee and consisted of seven members 
of the department selected to represent 
various facets of the program and to in- 


instructions. 


clude special competences in evaluative 
work. This committee met every few days 
at first and then once a week throughout 
the duration of the project. To aid in coor- 
dination, its members also served on each 
of the special committees. 

The faculty approved nine facets or 
areas of the teacher education program for 
Nine special com- 
mittees, each consisting (after individual 
options were honored) of from two to eight 
members of the department, were appoint- 


particular attention. 
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ed by the faculty to carry forward the work 
in these different areas. Under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Steering Commit- 
tee, these nine operating committees were 
assigned responsibility for determining 
what should and could be evaluated in 
each area, and what means were appro- 
priate for carrying on the details of the 
assessment. 

As a guide to the work, specific purposes 
to be served by the evaluation were agreed 
upon, and these were translated into five 
large questions to be answered. What has 
been the effect of state aid on the teacher 
education program? Is the program that 
is being carried out consistent with its 
stated objectives? Is the specialized train- 
ing which education students have received 
observable in their attitudes, understand- 
ing, and interpersonal skills? Can gradu- 
ates of the department teach successfully? 
What are the discernible strengths and 
weaknesses of the program, and what im- 
provements might be undertaken? 

It was agreed that the evaluation would 
endeavor to avoid internal comparisons; 
that is, avoid revealing differences between 
the quality or “goodness” of the work of 
different individual persons, courses, de- 
partments, or special services. In this way, 
some of the normal feelings of insecurity 
and non-participation incident upon being 
evaluated were alleviated. 

The study was planned to be completed 
in the course of two years. There was little 
supplementary money available so that 
only one member of the staff had a reduc- 
tion in his regular work load. There was 
no money to employ additional technical 
assistants.' Many extensions and refine- 
ments of the evaluative process, therefore, 
had to be foregone. The majority of the 
eleven different instruments for gathering 
data had to be constructed for the purpose 


1Acknowledgment is made of assistance 
from the Office of Research and Evaluation of 
the Division of Teacher Education, Board of 
Higher Education; and of cooperation and 
help from a number of other persons, espe- 
cially from Dr. Douglas E. Scates, who was a 
Visiting Professor of Education at Queens 
College when this study was initiated. 


—as good as skill and judgment would pro- 
duce, but lacking extended tryout and 
validation. 


The report of the evaluation has been 
published in mimeographed form.” A sum- 
mary of the procedures and findings may, 
however, be of general interest here. The 
assessment procedures which were followed 
in each of the nine areas are given below. 
Where feasible, ratings were obtained from 
persons in position to judge outcomes; 
3,460 questionnaires were tabulated. In 
portions of the work, evaluation took the 
form of describing current conditions or 
activities in the department, followed by 
an analytical comparison of these with 
what was believed to be desirable. In some 
areas (e.g., faculty working conditions), 
such judgments by the faculty normally 
would constitute the principal criterion. 


1. Objectives. The history of the Col- 
lege and the work of the department within 
the College were reviewed. The stated 
purposes of the College and of the depart- 
ment, as previously published,’ were exam- 
ined and reaffirmed. No logical inconsist- 
encies between objectives and practices 
were apparent. A set of goals, represent- 
ing desirable characteristics in the educa- 
tion student at the time of graduation, was 
formulated and accepted. These served as 
a broad orientation for the work of the 
department and for the other phases of the 
evaluation. 

2. Organization and Administration. 
The structure of responsibility for publicly 
supported higher education in New York 
City, in Queens College itself, and in the 
Department of Education was outlined. 
State aid has made this structure more 





2A4n Evaluation of Selected Aspects of the 
Queens College Teacher Education Program. 
(Flushing, N. Y.: Education Department, 
Queens College, 1954.) 185 p. (Mimeographed). 

8Harry N. Rivlin. Teacher Education at 
Queens College: A Progress Report. (Flush- 
ing, N. Y.: Education Department, Queens 
College, 1950.) 32 p. (See also the College 
catalog.) 
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complex, but has afforded: (1) an expan- 
sion in the program of the department; (2) 
the addition of a tuition-free fifth year of 
(graduate) education; (3) the establish- 
ment of an educational clinic; (4) the es- 
tablishment of an early childhood center; 
and (5) an augmented, specialized library 
service. 

Various aspects of the working program 
were analyzed and explained; e.g., adminis- 
trative duties of the teaching staff, teaching 
load, committee structure. The services, 
both internal and to the community, of 
various units of the department were de- 
scribed in detail. 

Discrepancies were noted between the 
present enlarged and complex functions of 
the department and the existing organiza- 
tion—basically designed for the simpler 
departmental program of earlier times. 
Guiding principles for any possible reor- 
ganization were advanced. 

3. Staff Personnel. The fact that the 
departmental staff had doubled within four 
years was noted. Attention was given to 
the preparation and experience of the staff, 
their publications, and other professional 
activities. Methods of recruitment, ap- 
pointment, promotion, and tenure, as pro- 
vided in the rules of the Board of Higher 
Education, were described and their effects 
on practice were pointed out. Salaries, in 
relation to training and experience of the 
staff, were regarded as “critically low.’’4 
\ heavy work load and inadequate housing 
conditions were reported. 

Data regarding the staff and their judg- 
ments concerning many conditions and 
practices in the department were ebtained 
on a carefully prepared, thirteen-page ques- 
tionnaire. 


4. Student Personnel Services. First, per- 
sonnel services throughout the college as 


4Subsequent to the publication of this re- 
port, faculty salaries have been raised sub- 
stantially so that the following minima and 
maxima now obtain, with mandatory annual 
salary increments: Instructors $5210-$8000; As- 
sistant Professors $6374-$9100: Associate Pro- 
fessors $74000-$10,500; Professors $9350-$15,000. 
The Evaluation Study does not take credit 
for this pleasant correction. 
&.. 
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a whole were treated: admission require- 
ments, Campus activities, and services for 
health, food, and financial aid. Then the 
special provisions within the education de- 
partment were taken up: recruitment, se- 
lection, orientation, continuing guidance, 
counseling along various lines, placement 
service, and follow-up on the job. 


These provisions and activities were 
dealt with descriptively, analytically, and 
evaluatively. Searching questions were 
raised in specially prepared, extensive ques- 
tionnaires which were given to some 750 
students. Their responses were tabulated, 
analyzed, and discussed in the full report. 

5. Community and Professional Services. 
The history, underlying philosophy pur- 
poses, and activities of the Educational 
Clinic, the Early Childhood Center, and 
the specialized Education Library Unit 
were set forth. The special functions of 
each with regard to teacher education, serv- 
ices to the community, and educationa} 
research were noted. Evaluation was made 
through both staff and student opinion, 
obtained on questionnaires. In the case 
of the Educational Clinic, additional evalua- 
tion was obtained through questionnaires 
sent to principals of schools and to the 
parents of children who had come to the 
Clinic. 


6. Curriculum. As a background for the 
detailed evaluation, the undergraduate cur- 
riculum was described in terms of the 
philosophy of education on which it is 
based, the psychological basis of teaching, 
the course offerings, the full-time student 
teaching program, and the recommended 
off-campus group experiences. The gradu- 
ate curriculum was described in terms of 
its three types of program—for elementary 
and high school teachers, for guidance spe- 
cialists, for prospective administrators. 

Why is the curriculum organized the way 
it now is? This question was answered by 
a description of the procedure by which 
curriculum changes are made. While the 
faculty of the department as a whole is 
always concerned, special curriculum com- 
mittees on several levels are given special 
responsibility. Emphasis is constantly 
placed on the effectiveness of the entire 
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program. Departmental committees are 
always on the alert for improvements. 


Direct evaluation of the curriculum was 
obtained in several steps, from various 
groups, on a number of questionnaires. 
Ihe extent to which twenty different sub- 
ject areas of learning were dealt with ade- 
quately was evaluated by both faculty and 
students. Senior students were asked wheth- 
er various particular aspects of the train- 
ing they had received actually helped in 
their student teaching activities. Graduate 
students were given a separate set of ques- 
tions. Unmet needs, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions for improvement were asked for 
in various ways, both in objective ques- 
tions and free response questions. Gradu- 
ates (alumni) were asked pointed questions 
about the value of their training for the 
work they were doing. 

7. Instructional Procedures. This sub- 
ject was treated largely in combination 
with the curriculum, bri came in for some 
specific attention. }.mpi.asis on using the 
most appropriate teaching methods is part 
of the philosophy of the department. As- 
pects of instruction singled out for separate 
evaluation by students and the staff were 
classroom discussion, outside reading, 
work directly with children, student teach- 
ing, and methods of student evaluation. 

8 and 9. The Student and the Teacher 
Product. Because of the natural continuity 
of these two topics, they are treated to- 
gether. Students admitted to Queens Col- 
lege are highly selected; but among this 
group, which choose teaching as a voca- 
tion? The education students were com- 
pared with non-education students on the 
basis of a number of tests. Comparisons 
were also made in the students from year 


to year as they progressed through the cur- 
riculum. The aspects of “quality” of stu- 
dents included: (1) intelligence, or college 
aptitude; (2) emotional stability; (3) edu- 
cational philosophy and attitude toward 
teaching; (4) democratic beliefs and atti- 
tudes in human relations; (5) knowledge 
and understanding in both professional 
and liberal arts subject fields. 

Special attention was given to the stu- 
dent teachers and the alumni. Cooperat 
ing teachers in the public schools and em- 
ploying principals were sent questionnaires 
asking for pointed comments, both as to 
the present quality of the beginning teach- 
ers and as to possible improvements. Mem- 
bers of the department also recorded their 
judgments as to strengths and weaknesses 
of the beginning teacher. 

Summary. A final chapter of the report 
reorganizes the evidence and the discussion 
relating to the five major questions posed 
at the beginning of the survey. Strengths 
and weaknesses in each area were noted. 

Effects of the survey on the staff were 
reviewed. “Although various staff members 
voiced unhappiness over the burdensome 
nature of the extra committee work,” there 
were “some very important positive values.” 
(p. 127) The evaluation continued the 
tradition, and deepened the sense “of shar- 
ing in common goals of a democratic na- 
ture ... the feeling that people are going 
somewhere together.” (p. 49) Because it 
cut across lines of immediate personal in- 
terest and experience, the undertaking 
helped to integrate new members, as well 
as old, into the full responsibilities of the 
group; it developed a “sense of mutual 
understanding and respect,” and contrib- 
uted to “cooperative skills in the solution 
of a common enterprise.” (p. ii) 





An attempt to examine more closely the composition of the primary school—the 
distribution of pupils by grade, the median age per grade, and so on—was found im- 
practicable in the World Survey of Education and the editors had to content themselves 


with statistics from selected countries. 


On the other hand, the pupil-teacher ratio in 
primary schools could be compiled for a reasonably large part of the world. 


For the 


most part, the grade size is 30-39 pupils, and there is, interestingly, no obvious relation- 


ship between the degree of development of a country and the pupil-teacher ratio. 


(From 


“Trends in World Education,” by L. R. Fernig and J. F. McDougall in Education Digest, 
November, 1956, p. 38. Reported from Phi Delta Kappan, June, 1956, p. 377-86.) 
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ROBERT L. McCAUL, JR. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
Cornell, The Essentials of Educa 
(New York: John Wiley and 
xii-+375 p 7 


Francis G 
tional Statistics 
Sons, Inc . 1956) S> i 


When book on 


the “essentials” of any subject matter area, 


one sets out to write a 


a task of no mean proportion presents 
itself. When the topic is statistics and the 
book has as its purpose “to enable the stu- 
dent of education to look at statistics a 
little more as statisticians themselves are 
now looking at it,” the magnitude of the 
task is increased ten-fold. 

To accomplish such an objective a dis- 
tinguished educator from the University 
of Illinois has written 375 pages which in- 
clude four chapters on measures of central 
tendency and dispersion; three chapters 
on distributions-probability, normal, and 
sampling distribution of the mean; four 
on correlation and regression, including 
simple Pearson r, special techniques which 
yield approximations of the product-mo- 
ment coefficient, partial and multiple cor- 
relation; two chapters on comparing sam- 
ples, t, F, and analysis of variance through 
two-way classification; one chapter on Chi 
Square and enumeration statistics; and one 
on collecting and reporting statistical data. 
In addition, there are nine appendices, of 
which seven are common statistical tables, 
and the remaining two contain data for 
exercises. Each chapter is followed by a 
series of problems which range from simple 
arithmetic and manipulations 
through some rather lengthy exercises to 
thought-provoking questions. The answers 
to the problems and questions are not con- 
tained in the book. The justification for 
the book is not from “novelty of substance 
... but having presented it and organized 


algebraic 
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it from the vantage point of problems in 


education. 

The style of the book is quite readable. 
Each chapter begins with an introductory 
paragraph which summarizes the essential 
and relevant points of what has been pre- 
sented in previous chapters and states what 
follow. However, ease of finding 

information could have been in 


is to 
specific 
creased by using cross references in the 


index. 


The book 
mentation. At the end of each chapter are 
total of 123—but nowhere 
is there an extensive bibliography. Some 
of the references are up-to-date; some are 
not. The book has a publication date of 
early 1956. The latest reference the re 
viewer could find, end of Chapter 12, was 
to an article by Gourlay, which appeared 
in Psychometrika, September, 1955. On 
the other hand, the reader is referred 
(page 237) to Welch’s 1938 article in Bio- 
metrika on using the ¢ test with unequal 
variances instead of Welch’s 1947 Biomet- 
rika article covering the same topic. 


seems to have limited docu 


references—a 


If it is recognized that what constitutes 
“essentials” is largely a matter of judgment, 
then there is no quarrel with what has 
been included in this book; however, the 
reviewer regrets that non-parametric statis- 
tics have been so lightly treated. Aside 
from the chapter on Chi Square, and three 
pages (235-238) devoted to various treat- 
ments of the Behrens-Fisher problem, non- 
parametric tests are dismissed by a footnote 
on page 238 which gives five references, 
two of which are identical, and a one- 
paragraph discussion on page 294 where 
two additional citations are made. Also, 
there is no discussion of appropriate tests 
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to employ if one wishes to make compari- 
sons of sample means after an analysis of 
variance has been completed. 

As to the content of the book, the author 
hoped to include both the “essentials of 
specific techniques as well as underlying 
ideas.” The computational illustrations and 
techniques are adequate and well supple- 
mented by the exercises at the end of the 
chapters. The logic and need for random 
sampling is stressed throughout the book. 
The theory contained in the chapters on 
distributions is admirably presented. In 
the discussion of specific techniques, the 
underlying assumptions might have been 
given more stress. For example, one and 
one-half pages is given to the Spearman- 
Brown formula, and no mention is made 
of the requisite assumptions. Likewise, 
two pages are devoted to Bartlett's test 
without listing either the limitations or 
the presuppositions. The advantages of 
matched pairs are stated, but the restric- 
tive assumptions are minimized. 

On page 230 is an example of using ¢ 
to test the significance of the differences 
between means of two independent 
samples. At the bottom of the page, at- 
tention is called to the fact that one vari- 
ance is more than twice the size of the 
other. Later it is shown that the variances 
do not differ significantly. With reference 
to the same example, on page 233, it is 
stated “In cases in which significant dif- 
ferences are found by the ¢ test, the F 
test can be used to examine the possibility 
that the difference is in variances and 
not in means.” The reviewer wonders 
whether it is didactically appropriate to 
use examples where the variances may 
differ when one of the assumptions of the 
t test is homogeneity of variance; surely 
this assumption should be checked prior 
to employing ¢, not afterwards. 

In Chapter 12, which covers analysis of 
variance, no clear distinction is ever made, 
in the discussion of either the one-way or 
the two-way classification, between Model 
I and Model II, or the Fixed Category 
Model and the Random Components 
Model, as they are sometimes known. 
There is no mention made that under 
Model I, the hypotheses being tested per- 


tain to population means and under Model 
II, the interest is in estimating compo- 
nents of variance. In fact, Table 12.14, 
page 274, presents the expected values for 
mean squares under Model II, but neither 
the example to which the student is re- 
ferred at the bottom of page 275, nor the 
problem to be worked, #3, page 295, is 
appropriate for Model II. While warned 
in a footnote that the expected values 
have different meanings when the cate- 
gories are fixed, the student is not told 
that the appropriate error term for test- 
ing the main effects depends on the model 
employed. 

For courses in educational statistics as 
presently conceived, the textbook should 
be quite useful. As such, the author does 
rather well what he set out to accomplish. 
Certainly, the uninformed student or 
school administrator can profitably in- 
crease his knowledge of quantitative 
methods by a careful reading of the book; 
and applications presented in terms of 
problems with which he is familiar may 
make the book easier reading than ref- 
erences to agricultural or industrial ex- 
perimentation. Is ease crucial? One ques- 
tion which pervaded the reviewer's 
thoughts was whether, in order to bring 
a student of education to a level of sta- 
tistical sophistication for which the author 
evidently hopes and to develop in the 
student the statistical insight necessary for 
intelligent pursuit of research, there is need 
for a book written from the standpoint of 
the educationist, or whether it would not 
be better to follow Professor Cornell's sage 
advice, given on page 338, and “increase 
his understanding of the subject through 
the study of mathematical statistics” from 
the very beginning? 


—James C. Reed 
Instructor in Education 
University of Chicago 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


B. Lamar Johnson, et al, The Public Junior 
College: The Fifty-Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956). xi+347 p. $3.25. Paperbound. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


This is a comprehensive treatment of 
the public junior college. It will be of 
help to laymen who wish to understand 
the makeup and function of the public 
junior college and will give the prospec- 
tive junior college instructor a good in- 
troduction to the kind of institution to 
which he plans to devote his services. For 
the school administrator and the experi- 
enced teacher, the points of view, prob- 
lems and issues raised by the various 
authors will serve as benchmarks for a criti- 
cal review of the teacher’s and administra- 
tor’s own thinking. 

The introductory chapter of the year- 
book consists of descriptions of various 
institutions located in different parts of 
the country, definitely leaving the impres- 
sion that the junior college is a community 
institution meeting individual community 
or area needs. The second chapter of this 
first section, “Educational Needs Emerg- 
ing from the Changing Demands of 
Society,” is the first of several treating in 
excellent fashion the forces which are 
forging this emerging institution. The 
author introduces the next chapter by pre- 
senting case studies. This chapter, point- 
ing up the great heterogeneity of stu- 
dents, complements the chapter on chang- 
ing conditions and thus lays the back- 
ground for an appreciation of the distinc- 
tive character of the public junior college. 

The second section of this volume in 
separate chapters deals with the four func- 
tions of the junior college: the transfer 
function, vocational education, general 
education, and services. 
Although the most recent function, com- 
munity services, generally is dependent on 
the staff and facilities of the first three 
mentioned functions, it is given separate 
treatment. The author renders a real serv- 
ice in delineating by description and il- 
lustration this most recent service of the 
junior college. 

As is indicated by the authors, much 
research needs to be done in curriculum 
improvement, instruction improvement, 
and the development of the total program 
of junior college education. Again, illus- 
trations of types of programs and types 
of students as well as a statement of issues 


community 
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and problems highlight this section. The 
reader is reminded as he reads the chapter 
on the student personnel program that 
“the chief concomitant values of student 
personnel services are realized in cur- 
riculum building and revision, improve- 
ment of instruction, and the adoption of 
sound policies underlying over-all develop- 
ment of the educational program” (page 
211). 

For the administrator and those plan- 
ning the establishment of a junior college 
this volume gives a summary of general 
legal and financial practices found through- 
out the country. Chapter 14 should be 
read carefully. In it the author presents 
some common problems and_ guiding 
principles. 

“A Look to the Future,” the last chapter, 
brings the reader back to section one. The 
public junior college must remain broad 
and flexible in its offerings if it is to serve 
honestly the enrollee for whom it is es- 
tablished. In this sense, it must continue 
to be an emerging institution. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
has presented well the case for the public 
junior college. 


—Henry C. Ahrnsbrak 
Director and Assistant Professor 
of Education 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
Center at Wausau 


THEORIES OF LEARNING 


Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning, Sec- 
ond Edition. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956). 563 p. $5.50. 


The second edition of any well-known 
text is generally received with mixed 
feelings of anticipation and _ reservation. 
It is hoped that the author has improved 
his work, but there is the suspicion that 
the new edition is a reflection of com- 
mercial interests rather than scholarly de- 
mands. It pleases this reviewer to report 
that on reading the second edition of 
Hilgard’s Theories of Learning anticipa- 
tions were justified and reservations dis- 
pelled. The revised work fully deserves 
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the enthusiastic reception the first edition 
received. 

As in the first edition, Hilgard devotes 
separate chapters to the theory and ex- 
perimental work of Thorndike, Guthrie, 
Hull, Tolman, Skinner and Lewin. Chap- 
ters on classical Gestalt theory and func- 
tionalism also appear in both volumes. 
Most of these chapters, however, have 
undergone extensive revision. Not only 
have they been brought up to date by 
including the experimental work which 
has accumulated over the past eight years, 
they also seem less colored by the author's 
preferential biases. Hilgard obviously has 
listened to the suggestions of those who 
have disagreed with his earlier interpreta- 
tions. While he still treats cognitive 
theories somewhat more sympathetically 
than he does S-R theories, the difference 
is more difficult to distinguish in this edi- 
tion. Hull and Skinner, for example, re- 
ceive a more extensive treatment in this 
edition if sheer number of pages is used 
as a criterion. 

A chapter on Freudian psychodynamics, 
one on mathematical models, and two on 
current developments appear for the first 
time in this edition. The chapter on 
Wheeler's organismic psychology which 
appeared in the first edition has been 
omitted. 

The author points to a number of cur- 
rent developments which promise to be of 
great interest to the educator and con- 
cerning which he cannot afford to be un- 
informed. 

First, and perhaps most significant, the 
almost total emphasis upon tension re 
duction and avoidance learning is gradual.- 
ly being balanced by an emphasis upon 
positive motivational states. Theorists are 
beginning once again to recognize explic- 
itly that the organism (whether human 
or infra-human) frequently strives to in- 
crease rather than to decrease stimulation. 
This new emphasis is bringing into the 
literature numerous studies dealing with 
such motives as curiosity and achievement. 
Teachers, who have long described chil- 
dren’s activities in these positive terms, 
should welcome the change. 

Secondly, theorists are becoming more 


concerned with problem-solving in life-like 
settings. As psychologists turn to informa- 
tion theory, feedback models, and the 
theory of games, their interest in complex 
human behavior increases. While it is 
true, for example, that the game theory 
of von Neumann and Morgenstern is of 
greater heuristic value to economists than 
to educators, it is possible that the latter 
group will be benefitted before too long. 
One of the stumbling blocks which faces 
investigators of the decision-making proc- 
ess is that of accurately describing the 
principle of psychological utility. Why is 
it, for example, that betting behavior is 
not guided solely by the mathematical 
probability of certain events occurring even 
when this probability is known to the 
bettor? Questions such as this should have 
a familiar ring to teachers puzzled by 
children who will not behave as desired 
even when “proof” is offered that the de- 
sired way is the best. 

A third development of somewhat in- 
direct consequence to educators is the 
formalization of “cognitive” theories. Mac- 
Corquodale and Meehl’s attempt to 
systematize Tolman’s theory illustrates this 
trend. To the degree that such attempts 
are successful they promise to attract the 
younger psychologists to problems that do 
not lend themselves to examination under 
Hullian-type theories. These problems 
which involve latent learning, vicarious 
trial-and-error, expectancy formation, and 
so forth, appear to be one step closer to 
the interests of the educator than do in- 
vestigations generated by Hullian theory. 

If Hilgard did nothing more than de- 
scribe and evaluate these current develop- 
ments, his book would be valuable to edu- 
cators. The fact that his descriptions and 
evaluations are preceded by a thorough 
treatment of the traditional points of view 
makes them even more meaningful to the 
reader. In addition to tying current devel- 
opments to the past, Hilgard relates them 
to the future by suggesting further re- 
search studies. Many of his suggestions 
(e.g., the need for a more detailed de- 
scription of children’s learnings in a 
“naturalistic” setting) could and should 
be picked up by teachers. Action research 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


initiated by teachers might well reduce 
the hiatus between themselves and learn- 
ing theorists. Certainly each group can 
benefit the other. 

For the above reasons, as well as be- 
cause it is one of the most edifying sec- 
ondary sources in the field, Hilgard’s text 
should be of great interest to all who are 
concerned with the learning process. 


—Philip W. Jackson 


University of Chicago 


ANNOTATIONS 


\lbert J. Huggett and T. M. Stinnett, Pro- 
fessional Problems of Teachers (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956) 468 p. $5.25 


Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for 
improving working conditions and for 
determining professional standards, the 
authors present material needed by future 
teachers as well as practicing teachers in 
order to function effectively as members 
of their profession—in professional or- 
ganizations, schools, and communities. The 
authors have compiled pertinent informa- 
tion with material organized around basic 
problems of beginning teachers. 

These topics include: (1) The Teacher 
as a Member of a Profession—the teach- 
ing profession, selection, preparation, and 
of teachers, the first 
professional advancement of 
Professional Personnel 
Policies Working Conditions—pro- 
fessional salary policies for teachers, the 
rating of teachers, retirement systems for 


induction teachers’s 
position, 
teachers; (2) 


and 


teachers, continuing contract and tenure 
for teachers, professional working condi 
tions for teachers; (3) Developing Re- 
sponsibilities of the Profession—ethics for 
the teaching and 
disciplining members of the profession, the 


profession, protecting 


role of teachers in administration and 
supervision, the role of teachers in com- 
munity and public relations; (4) Safe- 
guarding Teaching as a_ Profession— 
teachers’ professional organizations, the 


Movement, certifi- 
accreditation of 


Professional Standards 
cation of teachers 
teacher education 


and 
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Lewis E. Wagner, Major Issues in Economic 
Education (Studies in Economic Education, 
Number 2), What Are Economic Problems? 
(A Primer of Economics, Number 1), and 
Measuring the Performance of the Economy 
(A Primer of Economics, Number 3). (Three 
monographs published by the Bureau of Busi- 
nesss and Economic Research, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, 1956) 30 p., 
19 p., and 39 p., respectively. 


Major Issues in Economic Education 
points to the expanding interest of our 
educational agencies in economic educa- 
tion, points up the major problems in the 
area, and then takes a stand on the issues, 
based on several years of experience with 
programs of economic education at the 
adult, secondary school, and college level. 


What Are Economic Problems? and 
Measuring the Performance of the Econ- 
omy recognize the need for better material 
for use by high school students in the area 


a need which many educa- 





of economics 
tional groups are coming increasingly to 
think important. They are intended for 
use at the twelfth grade level. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


l. J. M. Stephens, Educational Psychol- 
ogy: The Study of Educational Growth 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1956) 717 p. $6.00. 

2. Ruth Barry, et. al., Case Studies in 
Human Relationships in Secondary School 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956) 135 p. $2.00. 

3. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, What Shall the 
Schools Teach? (1956 Yearbook). (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Association, National 
Education Association, 1956). 229 p. $3.75. 

4. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Discipline for To- 
day’s Children (Washington, D. C.: The 
\ssociation, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1956). 64 p. $1.00. Revised by Sybil 
K. Richardson. 

5. Ruth Strang, Study Type of Reading 
Exercises. (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1956). 117 p. $.80. 





What's Happening 
in Teacher Education ¢ 












AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


N AGREEMENT between the Nation- 

al Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting has recently been 
made authorizing the restructuring of the 
composition of NCATE. The five constitu- 
ent organizations of NCATE had previous- 
ly ratified the proposal, and the NCA’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee on October 10 gave ap- 
proval. The statement released by NCA 
is as follows: 


In accordance with the authority and in- 
structions granted to it by the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting at its annual meeting 
on March 3, 1956, the Executive Committee 
hereby recognizes the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education as the 
national accrediting agency for teacher educa- 
tion and adds it to the approved list of rec- 
ognized accrediting agencies. 

This action is taken on the basis of the 
following understandings: 

(1) that NCATE and each of its five con- 
stituent members has approved a change 
of structure of that agency whereby a 
majority of the representatives of the 
Council will be from colleges or universities 
preparing teachers; 

(2) that, in the immediate future, the 
19 representatives on the Council of NCATE 
shall be selected by the following organ- 
izations: 
7-American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education 
1-Council of Chief State School Officers 
1-National Association of State Directors of 

Teacher Education and Certification 
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6—-National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards (NEA) 

1-National School Boards Association 

3-method described in (4) below and 
created by the National Commission on 

Accrediting; 

(3) that the representatives of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education shall continue to be selected in 
such a manner as to provide broad repre- 
sentation of the institutions preparing 
teachers; 

(4) that in accordance with the request 
of NCATE the National Commission on 
Accrediting shall form a committee and ask 
the chairmen of the commissions on colleges 
and universities of each of the six regional 
associations to serve as individuals on this 
ad hoc committee whose purpose shall be 
the selection of three representatives to serve 
terms of not more than three years on the 
Council of NCATE; which representatives 
together with the seven representatives of 
AACTE will comprise a majority on the 
Council and will represent all types of col- 
leges and universities preparing teachers 
(similar ad hoc committees shall be ap- 
pointed as needed) ; 

(5) that this new structure will be fully 
operative by June 1, 1957; 

(6) that NCATE will take the proper 
steps toward establishing as early as possible 
a basis for close cooperation with each of 
the six regional associations in accordance 
with the practices of accrediting established 
in each regional association; and 

(7) that the structure, basis of financial 
support, and other factors will be reviewed 
jointly by NCATE and NCA by 1960. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware News. The Uni- 
versity of Delaware Summer Session offered 
an experimental workshop in the teaching 
of foreign languages in elementary schools. 
The workshop, designed for teachers in 
service with no foreign language back- 
ground, explored ways of avoiding two 
major deterrents to teaching foreign lan- 
guages at this level: (1) use of foreign lan- 
guage specialists unfamiliar with elemen- 
tary school education; (2) study of foreign 
language as a separate discipline in the 
elementary curriculum. 

A six-week program of four hours each 
day was worked out to integrate observa- 
tion of a fifth-grade classroom, seminar, 
and the study of Spanish by modern audio- 
visual methods of instruction. 

A normal fifth-grade group of children 
was selected for demonstration and exper- 
imentation. The program was developed 
as an enrichment experience with em- 
phasis on a social studies unit, “Exploring 
the West.” Familiar elementary classroom 
techniques, materials, and general environ- 
ment were maintained. Spanish was in- 
tegrated on a strictly aural-oral basis. 

The workshop staff included a classroom 
teacher, qualified in both elementary edu- 
cation and foreign language, a modern 
foreign language specialist, and a teacher 
education specialist. 

Preliminary evaluation of the workshop 
has some interesting ramifications: (1) 
workshop members are experimenting with 
the inclusion of oral foreign language in 
their classrooms this fall; (2) some work- 
shop members are returning for foreign 
language study at the University; (3) 
several workshop members have had lan- 
guage placement test results that place 
them in advanced language classes; (4) 
parents of the demonstration class are re- 
questing ways to help insure the expansion 
of similar programs; (5) the University 
Committee on Foreign La>guage in the 
Elementary Schools is now planning an 
expanded program in this area. 


—E. J. Cain 
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KANSAS 


Degree Certificates. Kansas teachers are 
making an all-out effort to raise profes- 
sional standards. That the beginning 
teacher have a degree by 1957 is not only 
a goal but a requirement for membership 
in the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
voted by Kansas teachers in 1951. The 
State Board of Education has set 1959 as 
the date that beginning teachers are 
legally required to have degree certificates 
to teach in Kansas. At the June meeting 
of the KSTA Board of Directors, it was 
resolved to hold firmly to the degree re- 
quirement for new KSTA members, after 
receiving a recommendation from the 
TEPS Commission and the Professional Re- 
lations Committee. 

Ruth Stout, Secretary of the TEPS Com- 
mission, reports that FTA clubs and 
chapters have grown as follows: In 1952-53 
there were seven college chapters and one 
high school club; in 1955-56 there were 23 
college chapters and 14 high school clubs. 


KENTUCKY 


Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Programs. When the University of Ken- 
tucky withdrew accrediting privileges to 
other colleges within the State in 1948, 
the Council on Public Higher Education 
and the State Board of Education recom- 
mended that accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation institutions should rest with the 
Division of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Plans were worked out coopera- 
tively; standards on professional labora- 
tory experiences were developed by 500 
persons from all segments of the profes- 
sional and legal groups; the NCATE 
standards in general were studied and ac- 
cepted as the general basis for evaluation 
of the teacher education programs; and 
evaluations got underway in September 
1955. The following major features proved 
to be significant: 

1. The total faculty of each college was 
involved in a three-month’s self-evaluation, 
and a report based on accepted standards 
was prepared. 
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2. The Director of the Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification in- 
vited a six-to-eight member team to visit 
each college. The team included repre- 
sentatives from the Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education, the Council on Public 
Higher Education, the TEPS Commission, 
the public schools, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

3. On basis of a two-day visit an official 
report on the seven standards of th: 
NCATE was made to the total college 
faculty and a written report submitted to 
the Director of the Division of Teacher 
Education and Certification was used as 
a basis for the official recommendation on 
accreditation of the college to the State 
Board of Education. Mimeographed copies 
were furnished the college to be shared 
with every faculty member—not just those 
in professional education. 

4. Each report contained major recom 
mendations for strengthening the program 
of teacher education in each of seven 
ureas—objectives, administration, faculty, 
student personnel, curriculum, professional 
laboratory experiences, and library services 
and facilities—and one recommendation 
in each report called for an annual prog 
ress report based on these major recom- 
mendations. 

5. Re-evaluations were recommended at 
the end of one or two-year periods. Some 
of the outcomes are total faculty accept- 
ance of responsibility for strengthening the 
teacher education program, better under- 
standing between staff members in pro 
fessional education and those in academic 
departments, better understanding of the 
place of the library and its services in the 
enrichment of teaching, a sharper focus 
on competences to be developed on the 
part of each prospective teacher, an ap 
preciation of the fact that every staff mem- 
ber is responsible for evaluating the stu- 
dent in terms of proficiency in all areas 
in which a teacher plays a role, and a 
state-wide interest in accreditation of 
teacher education not only on a state basis 
but on a national basis. A deeper interest 
in NCATE has occurred as a result of 
using NCATE standards for state evalua- 
tion. Of the 17 senior colleges which 


prepare teachers, nine are accredited by 
NCATE. All other senior and junior col- 
leges have been evaluated in 1955-56 for 
State Department accreditation. 
—Louise Combs 


MONTANA 


TEPS Committee News. The TEPS Com- 
mittee of the Montana Education Associa- 
tion has been increased from five to 
twelve members. 

Plans are being made to enlarge the 
number of scholarships for junior and 
senior college teacher education students. 


The Committee recommends that high 
school FTA students should in no case be 
assigned to regular or substitute teaching 
positions, that those students should ob- 
serve superior teachers only, their observa- 
tions to include teacher-pupil relationship 
and atmosphere of the classroom. This it 
is believed will result in a happy, healthy, 
positive attitude toward teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

—Frances M. Peterson 


NEW JERSEY 


Annual Convention. At the annual 
NJEA Convention in November a confer- 
ence on student teaching was arranged by 
the TEPS Committee. Highlighting this 
meeting was a panel presided over by Dr. 
George Sharp, curriculum coordinator, 
Tenafly, and the playback of tape re- 
cordings made by last year’s college stu- 
dents when they returned from their 
practice teaching. 

A second series of meetings dealt with 
“Problems of the New Teacher.” It evolved 
from a heart-to-heart session which the as- 
sistant executive secretary held in the 
NJEA office with fifteen teachers who 
were in their first three years of teaching. 
The teachers were asked what they wanted 
at the convention and they said that they 
wanted a series of small meetings by 
grades in which a successful experienced 
teacher of the grade discussed the prob- 
lems new teachers face. It was specified 
that the teacher not be too far from the 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


young teacher's status, and in no circum- 
stances could he be a principal or super- 
visor. 

—Laurence B. Johnson 


NEW YORK 


Industry-Education Joint Conference. On 
September 10 and 11 educators and busi- 
nessmen held a conference in the State 
Education building in Albany to work on 
problems of concern to the schools and 
industry. 

The conference was the first of its kind 
to discuss some ways and means for set- 
ting up machinery at the local level to 
implement plans to relieve the shortage of 
teachers, particularly in mathematics and 
science. 

Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner 
of Education, informed conferees that the 
State Education Department “was ready 
to help business and industry find the kind 
of manpower needed to keep business and 
industry going.” 

The problem of recruiting more sec- 
ondary school mathematics and _ science 
teachers was one of the major areas dis- 
cussed. It was pointed out that industry 
has drained the schools of mathematics and 
science teachers. The scientific societies in 
the fields of chemistry and physics are 
much concerned about the practice. It was 
also pointed out that unless the secondary 
schools supply the colleges with a greater 
number of students interested in majoring 
in the sciences, industry will be in a more 
critical situation than it is at present. In 
a few instances industry has supported 
summer seminars through scholarship 
awards to science and mathematics teach- 
ers for the purpose of enriching the back- 
ground of the secondary school teacher as- 
signed to teach science who has not had 
adequate preparation, as well as secondary 
science teachers who are fully qualified un- 
der state certification requirements. An ex- 
ample of this is the summer program at 
Union University sponsored by the General 
Electric Company. Instructors are supplied 
by General Electric. It is a quality in- 
service teacher education program and is 
six weeks in length. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Certification. In the area of teacher 
certification the requirements for school 
administrators have been revised. Begin- 
ning next year all people certificated as 
school administrators must have a master’s 
degree with a minimum of eight hours 
in school administration to qualify for 
a three-year provisional certificate, which 
is not renewable. Sixteen semester hours 
graduate work in school administration 
above that required for the provisional 
certificate is needed to qualify for a stand- 
ard certificate in administration. The 
standard certificate is renewable after five 
years. 

To qualify 
certificate next year, one must have 124 
semester hours. To qualify for a provision- 
al or standard teachers certificate, a 
bachelor’s degree will be required. 

-~R. B. Johnson 


for a temporary teachers 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The General Assembly has set up a Fiscal 
Survey Commission to study the present 
structure of the state government. The 
job was divided into eight parts and this 
number of task forces was appointed. The 
first to report was that on public educa- 
tion. As a result, work is being done to 
improve the teacher certification program, 
increase the salary schedule, and improve 
the entire twelve-year program in all 
schools by emphasizing acceleration for 
those who can learn more rapidly than the 
average program requires. In connection 
with the salary schedule, groundwork is 
being laid for approximately 22 per cent 
increase on total appropriation for state 
aid salary in which the principle of recog- 
nizing larger increases for better qualified 
teachers is being applied. 

In addition, the state is going ahead with 
a building program—$163,000,000 has been 
spent for buildings since 1951. More than 
900 inferior schools have been replaced. 
The state has taken over the school trans- 
portation system and is now transporting 
more than 250,000 children each day (100,- 
000 more than in 1951). 








VIRGINIA 


Evaluation by Invitation. For a period 
of ten years, Virginia State College has been 
placing its student teachers off campus un- 
der what it terms a “Cadet Teaching Pro- 
gram.” ‘Twenty-four different public high 
schools cooperate with the college in this 
experience. These schools have done more 
than merely permit the college students to 
enroll with them; they have participated in 
semi-annual regional meetings, summer 
workshops, annual institutes and college 
sponsored evaluations which have permitted 
a mutual exchange of pre-service and in- 
service techniques of teacher education. 
Most cooperating centers have gone beyond 
the call of duty in providing worthwhile 
school and community experiences for 
cadets and in cooperating with college per- 
sonnel in their effort to get a workable 
program under way. 

The city of Norfolk has been unique 
in its attempt to insure the best possible 
experience for the cadets assigned to the 
schools of that community. The personnel 
of Jocox Junior High School and Booker 
T. Washington High School, together with 
city school board members, have met annu- 
ally with cadets for an assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of their teaching 
experiences. This year Norfolk went a step 
further and expanded this activity to in- 
clude the seven cadets assigned to the two 
aforementioned schools, the cooperating 
principals and supervising teachers, college 
supervisory personnel, the assistant super- 
intendent, the director of instruction, and 
the city supervisors of art, music, physical 
education, and library science. 

The evaluation was centered around the 
theme, “Taking a Look at the Cadet Teach- 
ing Program in Our Schools.” The follow- 
ing areas served as a basis for discussion: 
(1) pre-placement conference of college 
personnel with public school supervisory 
personnel; (2) placement of cadets; (3) 
preparation of cadets; (4) provisions for 
background information on cadets; (5) 
orientation—college and public school; (6) 
participation of cadets in extra-class and 
community activities; (7) supervision of 
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cadet teachers; (8) forms and other mate- 
rials used in the program; (9) contributions 
of the cadet teaching program to the school 
and community. 

The above areas are those from which 
problems of common concern to all cadet 
teaching personnel are most likely to arise 
and were, therefore, reacted to with great 
interest and sincerity of purpose. 

The atmosphere for the meeting was set 
by the assistant superintendent who sug- 
gested that the cadets themselves are capa- 
ble of giving helpful suggestions for im- 
proving the teaching program and should, 
therefore, participate freely in the evalua- 
tion. This idea evoked full participation 
on the part of all present and gave rise to 
many questions and statements which 
pointed up a need for a more critical ex- 
amination of many of the practices which 
are carried on in connection with the above 
listed nine areas. Many of the comments 
coming from cadets and local personnel 
will give the college something very definite 
on which to make plans for improving the 
teacher education program at Virginia State 
College. 

Seven cadet teachers and 25 high school 
and college personnel who attended the 
conference, agreed that the experience of 
meeting together netted the following bene- 
fits: (1) increased skill in the evaluation of 
all aspects of the learning situation; (2) 
better understanding of common problems 
by both public school and college person- 
nel; (3) greater security on the part of the 
cadet teachers; (4) strengthened under- 
standing of the materials used in the pro- 
gram; (5) greater unity in the cadet teach- 
ing program; (6) increased rapport between 
public school and college personnel; (7) 
reinforced respect for teacher education on 
the part of public school personnel. 

Norfolk’s efforts at evaluation should 
have implications for other cooperating 
centers. This activity may not be a com- 
pletely new idea, but it is an innovation 
in this area and promises greater signifi- 
cance for the teacher education program 
at Virginia State College and perhaps for 
teacher education in general. 

Cortlandt M. Colson 
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